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COMPULSORY EDUCATIONAL LAW. 


[Paper Read before the ee a Wee een Friday, July 10, 1879, by 

Educational men and all intelligent citizens unite in the proposi- 
tion that all children should be instructed inthe branches ordinarily 
taught in the public schools of the state; that intelligence and men- 
tal culture—the result of school training, are essential to a proper 
discharge of the duties the citizen owes to himself, his associates, and 
the state; that the security and perpetuity of free governments, the 
vrotection of personal rights, and the preservation of property, are 
secured, not by the orders and personal influence of a dictator, but by 
the harmonious co-operation of an industrious, an enlightened, an 
intelligent people. 

It is equally true that pauperism and crime, the outgrowth of crude 
and untutored minds, abound and are more prevalent in those sections 
where schools and the means for educational training are not estab- 
lished nor maintained. A study of the criminal records and of the 
pauperism of southern Europe and in England, discloses the fact that 
they have their origin and come from the feudal barons and the neg- 
lected freedmen of the Roman Empire. The emancipation of the 
ruling classes has given national prosperity to England; but the sad 
neglect to supply the means for the improvement of the common peo- 
ple explains the cause of the large per cent. of pauperism found 
within her borders, while the records of her prison houses repeat the 
well authenticated historical fact that a large majority of those who 
compose the criminal list are illiterate. From a public standpoint 
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nothing is so costly as crime, and ignorant thriftless labor. Nothing 
makes public order so difficult, reputation so insecure, property so 
precarious, government in every department, so {costly and unstable 
as ignorance, and its co-partner vice. And for these evils with which 
every government has to contend, and if prosperous, in a measure 
control, there is no remedy so effectual as the salutary influence and 
healthful guidance of the public school. 

Universal suffrage also demands, in the interest of the state and 
the welfare of the citizens, universal education. The development of 
the nation is the result of educated mind, and its prosperity cannot 
safely be left to the guidance and direction of private enterprise. As 
to the importance and necessity for elementary educational training, 
there is at this time no controversy. The day has long since passed, 
in this country at least, when men are divided in their opinions con- 
cerning the advantages that result to the individual and the state from 
the diffusion of knowledge and the education of the entire pecple. 
While there is no division of popular sentiment in relation to the re- 
results to be obtained, there is much controversy and discussion over 
the means to be employed to accomplish the desired end. 

The history of the past teaches, among many other lessons, that 
when the education of the masses is left to individual enterprise, or 
to private societies, that the training given too often tends to limit 
the understanding, rather than to broaden the views and expand the 
latent faculties of the mind, so as to develop the entire man. And 
statistics further show that in all countries and at all times, without 
the intervention of municipal law, the few have received special train- 
ing to the neglect of the many, thereby continuing the line of de- 
marcation that so prominently divides the royal rank of nobility in 
many countries, from the common classes, and perpetuating the social 
ranks that Americans have so long regarded with just contempt. As 
to the efficiency of priva‘te enterprise in promoting the education of 
the masses, it is too irregular in its action, too costly in its methods, 
and too inadequate in its means. Private enterprise never has—we be- 
lieve it never will — educate the whole people. Public progress de- 
mands that the flow of education be as universal, steady, and constant 
us the flood of light that gives beauty to the landscape, as the flow of 
the river towards the sea. The genius of our institutions seeks the 
development, protection and welfare, of the masses, of the entire peo- 
ple, knowing no sect or creed, recognizing no favored ranks or titled 
nobility. Hence the necessity for the strong arm of the law to pro- 
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vide the means for mental enlture, and to direct the work of mental 
growth and development. 

Recognizing this fact and guided by this principle, the framers of 
our constitution very properly, yes, and wisely too, incorporated a pro- 
vision in that fundamental law, compulsory in its terms, but dictated 
with a view to the prosperity of the people, whereby the legislature 
is required to provide for the establishment of district schools to be 
free and withont charge for tuition to all children of school age 
within the state. Pursuant to this requirement of the constitution, 
the legislative department has enacted a code of laws providing for 
the organization, maintenance, and supervision of public schools, 
which is creditable to the state, and though imperfect in some partic- 
ulars, it stands as a proud monument to the wisdom of those who 
have been called to legislate upon the affairs of public interest. After 
making these liberal provisions, founded upon the broad principles of 
a progressive civilization, by which school buildings have been erected 
throughout the length and breath of our fair state, furnished with ap- 
pointments, often the most elaborate and complete, as shown by the 
many commodious and beautiful buildings erected for school pur- 
poses; after having placed a corps of teachers in charge of these 
schools, that rank in learning, tact and skill among the first in the 
northwest if not in the entire land; after having incurred the expense 
necessary to make this complete provision for the instruction of the 
youths of the state, the people, through the last legislature, declared 
that these school buildings shall be occupied, for at least twelve weeks 
during the year, by all children between seven and fifteen years of 
age, unless excused by the properauthority. And to enforce the pro- 
vision, a fine may be imposed upon the parent or guardian who fails 
to comply with the requirements of the law, as containad in chapter 
121, Laws of 1879, commonly known as the “ compulsory educational 
law.” 

The principles of justice that pertain to the duties of the parent 
toward the child have long since been incorporated in the common 
law of the land, which requires the parent to support, protect, and 
educate his child, and the common law declares this last duty of the 
parent toward the child — that of its education suitable to his station 
in life —to be a duty pointed out by reason, and by farthe most im- 
portant of all. The celebrated Puffendorf well observed: “ It is not 
easy to immagine that a parent has conferred any considerable ben- 
fit upon his child, if he entirely neglects his culture and education, 
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and suffers him to grow up like a mere beast, to lead a life useless to 
others and shameful to himself.” Yet, notwithstanding the necessity 
for the exercise of this very evident and important parental duty, it is 
too often most sadly neglected, as every teacher present can testify, 
perhaps from personal observation; and the municipal law of most 
countries seems to be deficient in this point, by not obliging the par- 
ent to bestow a proper education upon his child. 

Teachers know that it is unwise and impoliticin the management 
of their schools, to make out and proclaim aspecific rule before there 
is a violation of some apparent obligation, or an infringement upon 
some well established right; and our legislature, although having 
the right, very wisely deferred the passage of this law till the 
apparent necessity for the same seemed to justify the measure. The 
school report for the past year shows that nearly two-fifths of the 
children of school age in the state, did not attend either the pub- 
lic or private schools during any part of the past year, while many 
reported as having attended, were only enrolled for a limited time; 
thus being deprived of the benefits so freely offered by the beneficence 
of a liberal commonwealth, not through any fault of theirs, but by 
the neglect and indiscretion of indifferent parents. It is to reach this 
class and prompt these parents to a discharge and performance of 
their bounden duty towards their children that this law was enacted, 
and though it may be in advance of the popular sentiment in some 
localities, and be denounced as an unjust infringement on parental 
rights, still we regard it as a positive indication of the progress of the 
times, and believe it will mark the era of a change to directly benefit 
many neglected children. 

A careful consideration of the causes of regular attendance and non- 
attendance at school, leads to the following conclusions: First, Ig- 
norant and indifferent parents. It is usually true that people feel the 
need of that which they do not possess or cannot acquire, and it might 
reasonably be supposed that those who are obliged to grope their way 
through life in mental darkness, would be very zealous in their ef- 
forts to have their children acquire the elements of a common educa- 
tion at least. But this is not the case. The laws of supply and de- 
mand do not apply to the matter of popular education, for the de- 
mand for the means of education is in inverse ratio to the supply. 
The less the supply the less the demand, and as a general rule, with 
a few laudable exceptions, it is this class of people that is negligent 
in requiring the attendance of their children at school. Second, The 
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supposed or real inability of the parent to send to school, owing to 
indigent circumstances and the lack of means to procure necessary 
clothing and books. This class is quite limited in the rural districts, 
where the people, though not wealthy, usually have a competence of 
the necessaries of life, but is largely represented in cities, where the 
number of illiterates reaches so large a per cent. of the entire popula- 
tion, and where suffering and want, though somewhat disguised, form 
a striking contrast to the elegance of metropolitan display. ‘here are 
families, it is true, that cannot send to school for these causes, but 
they are comparatively few, and the legislature in its wisdom, very 
judiciously excepts those who may have a reasonable excuse, from the 
penalty for non-attendance, and we believe that the law of last win- 
ter, before mentioned, will be the means of prompting many parents 
and guardians to a proper discharge of their moral and now legal 
duty, either to send their children to the public school or to provide 
for their instruction by some other proper means. If enforced it will 
extend to the offspring of negligent parents the advantages they need 
to prepare for the duties of after life, as intelligent and worthy citi- 
zens, while it will not infringe upon the rights of any, nor cause un- 
due hardships by reason of its rigor or severity. Such is the nature 
of the compulsory attendance law as it stands upon the statute records 
of the state, to take effect and be in force from and after the first day 
of September next. 

We do not propose to take up the time of this Association in a dis- 
cussion or extended consideration of the constitutionality of this law. 
Should this be questioned, the judiciary department, on proper pre- 
sentation, will pass upon the question. Suffice it to say that as it in- 
terferes with no right or personal duty, as it only seeks to secure to 
all the benefits of a common educational training, as its passage was 
urged and indorsed by many prominent members of the bar and bench, 
as well as by a large number of the prominent educators of the state, 
and as it is not in conflict with any of the provisions of the consti- 
tution as interpreted by competent legal talent; we ;may justly con- 
clude that it will not be set aside unless repealed by legislative au- 
thority. 

Will the law be enforced? To this important question ne definite 
answer can as yet be given. This will depend in a great measure 
upon the intelligence, public spirit and enterprise of the residents of 
the several school districts in the state. In the more favored locali- 
ties, where schools are well supported, where competent teachers are 
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employed, not term by term, but by the year, and retained for their 
worth and merit, where school buildings are furnished with improved 
seats and extensive apparatus, where the school grounds are decorated 
and attention given to wsthetic culture as well as to mental discipline, 
we may reasonably anticipate that the law will be executed, in a 
measure, at least, and that resident children, unless properly excused, 
will receive instruction appropriate to their years. Yes, we venture 
the assertion that in many cities and in rural districts too, new faces 
will scan the teacher during the next school year, and that many 
school registers will contain the names of pupils that have not been 
recorded before. 

In many instances, new burdens and increased responsibilities will 
be laid upon the teacher, for among those to be brought into the pub- 
lic school by the provisions of this law, there are many that know 
little or nothing of the meaning of discipline, or the occasion for re- 
straint. These must be taught the first lessons that pertain to good 
citizenship, obedience to proper authority, and compliance with the 
rules of well regulated society. This requires that our teachers keep 
themselves supplied with an abundance of patience, a full stock of 
sympathy and good humor, supplemented by a ready and willing dis- 
position to labor forthe improvement of the rude and uncultivated, 
as well as for those who enjoy more healthful surroundings, and the 
benefits of a more liberal culture. 

The teacher’s field for labor is to be extended, and the true teacher 
will be zealous to share in the labors of this extended work, and in 
after years participate in the honors of those of whom it can be said, 
your duties to your pupils, to the profession and yourself, have been 
well and faithfully performed. 

We rejoice in the fact that since the organization of the public 
school system, no retrograde movements have been made. Under the 
direction of salutary laws, by the guidance of competent teachers and 
the supervision of experienced officers, the public schools of Wiscon- 
sin are a source of pride to our people and an ornament to the state; 
and as teachers, we appeal to the patrons of our schools to assist in 
the work of molding of public sentiment, in educating the masses to 
comprehend the utility and necessity for school instruction, that the 
compulsory attendance law may reach and benefit those for whom it 
was intended, well knowing that the provision, to be effective, must be 
upheld and supported by popular sentiment. 

When all shall enjoy and improve the opportunities offered by the 
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public school, crime and degradation will diminish. “ For sale or 
rent ” will be inscribed on the prison doorand the culprit’s cell. Then 
will intelligent good will control the base and guide the wrong, and 
the visible results of culture and discipline be seen on every hand. 
This grand object may well engage the worthy efforts of talented 
men and women, and we trust that the popular sentiment of the state 
will sustain and enforce the legislative enactment, by which all shall 
enjoy the opportunities for mental development, on which the success 
of the individual, and the prosperity of our free institutions so mate- 
rially depend. 
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ENTOMOLOGY IN THE COMMON SCHOOLS. — VI. 


Instead of following the scientific order of things and investigating 
all the orders of the Wandibulata at present, let us turn our attention 
next to the most conspicuous and showy of all the orders, viz., the 
Lepidoptera. 

For a detailed history of the metamorphoses which the insects of 
this order undergo, the reader is referred to any work on natural his- 
tory, as this interesting topic is never slighted. In order to preserve 
Lepidoptera in good condition for the cabinet it is necessary that they 
be handled as little as possible. The net must be made of the very 
lightest material consistent with durability, and the insects should be 
consigned directly from the net to the cyanide bottle, without their 
being so much as touched with the hand. Whenever it becomes 
necessary to set them for the cabinet the pliers should be in constant 
requisition, and in most instances it will be found advantageous to 
seize an insect by the antenna. There is thus the least lability to 
positive injury. 

But the insects must first be caught. The net device has already 
been suggested, but with this we may not usually expect to catch the 
nocturnal lepidoptera. For these, the most useful plan adopted is 
what is called sugaring. A thick treacle is made of brown sugar or 
molasses mixed with stale ale or lager beer. The addition of a little 
gin or New England rum is sometimes of advantage. At nightfall 
this mixture is applied with a brush to the trunks of trees and the 
collector goes with his lantern and cyanide bottle and captures the 
prey at his leisure in the evening. It is well for the amateur in the 
business to note a few items which he may as well glean from others, 
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experience. On windy nights it is found that a mixture of beer and 
molasses will not so soon evaporate asa mixture of beer and sugar, so 
that “sugaring” has come to mean among collectors the application 
of beer and molasses as a lure for night-flymg lepidoptera. Also, it 
is well for him to apply the bait on the leeward side of the trees, as 
the moths flying to windward attracted by the bait, thus succeed in 
finding it with far less difficulty. A wooded, andif possible, neglected 
locality is desirable. The cover formed by weeds and undergrowth 
constantly neglected is quite necessary to the protection of the larvie 
and pup both from insectivorous birds and from inclement winters, 
I shall never forget the curt remark that the lamented Dr. Le Baron, 
state entomologist of Illinois made to me. It was a text with a vol- 
ume of suggested sermonizing in it both for the entomologist and per 
contra for the horticulturist. Said he ‘“ The sluggard’s garden is the 
entomologist’s paradise.” 

It is well for the collector to be provided with bottles of various 
sizes. Large-bodied moths yield slowly to the effects of the cyanide, 
and are sure to ruin smaller moths in the same bottle. This suggests 
that chloroform is often found useful. This may be applied with a 
camel’s-hair brush, but the insect should thereafter be left in the poi- 
son bottle, as it is quite likely to recover from the anesthetic effects 
of the chloroform if it is left in the pure air. The collector must not 
forget that the application of chloroform to the insect’s mouth-parts is 
not likely to produce any particular effects. To insure the chloro- 
form’s being taken into the circulation it must be applied to the abdo- 
men for obvious structural reasons. In dealing with lepidoptera 
however, it is well if the collector can dispense with all liquids, for 
their use oftener spoils the specimen than improves it. 

It will soon be discovered that the nocturnal lepidoptera are fre- 
quently in much better condition than the diurnals. This is plainly 
because they are fresher from the pupa state. Hence, the natural 
thought is why not collect pupe and allow the imagines to emerge in 
confinement? This is precisely what is done. Cocoons from the 
trees and pupe from the ground are gathered and retained until the 
time arrives for the transformation which we expect. The larvae also 
may be collected and fed in confinement and their transformations 
watched with both pleasure and profit. 

The cases of whatever kind in which the pupa are kept must be 
supplied with moisture sufficient to insure a damp atmosphere. Thus 
the imago when it appears will be able to expand to its normal size. 
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The larvae must be supplied with food from the plant upon which they 
have been feeding, for most of them are too fastidious to change their 
diet even to a plant which the botanists would consider very closely 
allied. 

Large bodied moths hatched in confinement may be killed by the 
use of a liquid solution of potassic cyanide if one is especially careful 
in its use. A small glass tube drawn out by being heated in an alcohol 
lamp may be used for the purpose. The smaller end may be dipped 
into the solution and thrust into the body of the insect, when a single 
puff of breath at the larger end will send the cyanide at once into the 
circulation. Insects killed in this way are thus rendered almost abso- 
lutely secure against museum pests, but the manipulator must never 
forget that he is dealing with a virulent poison and not inadvertently 
draw his breath when he should expel it, or he might himself be at 
once ready for transfixion by some scientific Brobdingnagian of whom 
Gulliver unfortunately failed to tell us. The insects must now be sef, 
i.e. they must be arranged in such a position as seems to be necessary 
or desirable for their proper exhibition in a cabinet. Two strips of 
nicely smoothed soft pine, say eighteen or twenty inches long, are to 
be nailed to supports at the ends in such a way as to leave space 
enough between the strips for the body of the insect. Covering this 
opening on the under side is to be nailed a strip of thin cork or corn 
stalk to receive the pin on which the insect has already been impaled. 
The wings of the insect are then to be brought to any desired position 
by means of the setting needle, and held in position by narrow strips 
of paper pinned to the board. The insect must remain upon the set- 
ting board until it is thoroughly dried, when it will retain its position 
permanently. The beginner will in all likelihood not throw the fore- 
wings up enough to display the insect to the best advantage. Itisa 
good rule to bring up the fore wings until their lower edges lie in a 
line perpendicular to the axis of the body. By noticing wood cuts of 
insects wherever available, the reader will at once appreciate the im- 
portance of this suggestion. It must also not be forgotten that dur- 
ing this whole operation an insect need never be brought in contact 
with the hand except possibly in the operation of pinning. It will 
be found advantageous also to eviscerate the larger night flying moths. 
Cotton may be used to replace the contents of the abdomen, and the 
insects are thus rendered less liable to attract museum pests or to 
become temporarily offensive. 

To distinguish the diurnal from the nocturnal lepidoptera is not 
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always an easy matter. Authors have called attention to the broader 
wings of the butterflies as distinguished from the narrow and sharper 
ones of the moths. The manner of folding the wings on alighting 
has been suggested as a means of separating the two. The surest 
mode however, of arriving at a correct determination is by a study of 
the antennz. In the diurnals these will be found to be either knobbed 
or hooked at the end, while in the nocturnals the antenne are either 
filiform or pectinate. In the pupa state the diurnals are readily dis- 
tinguished, as the pupa case is more or less angulated, and often orna- 
mented with silvery or golden spots, whence the name of chrysalis.* 

The scientific arrangement of the families of this order is a matter 
about which lepidopterists uniformly disagree. The family Papilion- 
ide is by some made to embrace all the diurnals. Others limit it 
mainly to the so called swallow tails, or those large butterflies which 
have a tail like appendage to each of the hind wings. In this family 
are arranged also the small white cabbage butterflies, belonging to the 
genus Pieris,and the numerous sulphur yellow ones, belonging to the 
genera Colias and Terias. 

The Nymphalide embrace many of our most common butterflies. 
The hind wings are broad and either rounded or deeply escalloped. 
These are the numerous red and black butterflies with which everyone 
is familiar. The most extensive genus is perhaps Argynnis which 
comprises about fifty species. In other genera as in Satyrus and its 
allies the colors deepen more and more until a dark brown or black is 
reached. 

The Lycenide and the Hesperidw embrace nearly two hundred and 
fifty species of butterflies whose average spread of wing perhaps will 
notexceed one inch. They vary greatly in color, some of the genera 
of the former being distinguished by slight projections from the 
hinder wings which in miniature suggest the Papilionida. 

The Hesperide are peculiar in having the ends of antenne hooked 
rather than knobbed. They are known in England as hook-tips, in 
America more often as skippers. Their swift and bat-like flight, as 
they are startled from the flowers or leaves on which they have alighted 
for repose, well suggests the propriety of the latter name. 

0. 5S. WESTCOTT. 


To be continued. 


* cf. Chrysostom, chrysoprase etc. 


———__. __ 


Lasor and brains conquer all things. 
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SELECTED. 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS.—IL. 


THE ARRANGEMENT OF ROOMS 


should be such as will enable the teacher to exercise due supervision 
without too great astrain upon the nervous system; in the large 
majority of cases this point receives little, if any, attention. In a 
room intended to accommodate forty-five pupils — and no larger num- 
ber should ever be under the charge of any single teacher — having at 
least 900 feet of square feet of floor surface devoted to the pupils, and 
an additional space of about fifty square feet for the teacher’s dais, 
the figure of an exact square is the worst; a parallelogram measuring 
26x37 feet is probably as good a form as any, and the teacher's plat- 
form should be placed on one of the longer sides, preferably on the 
same side with the windows, the black-boards being opposite. Nor 
do we deem it necessary for the pupils to sit facing the teacher's posi- 
tion; let their desks be so placed that the light shall fall upon them, 
as we have said, from above, and the left hand, even though this 
should involve the absolute reversal of the usual arrangement of the 
school room, and seat the students with their back toward the dais. 
And, let us say in passing, that this is by no means a new or untried 
plan; more than twenty years ago we were engaged in a large mili- 
tary academy on the banks of the Hudson river, New York, in which 
the peculiar arrangement of seats and desks above referred to was 
carried out and found to work admirably; we have never been engaged 
in a school room in which good order was more easily maintained. 

All doors should be so hung as to open outwards, and should be of 
sufficient width to allow of two persons passing through them at the 
same time without crowding or inconvenience. Provision should also 
be made by which doors can be readily lifted from their hinges in 
case of need, thus leaving the doorway free from any possible 
obstruction. SEPARATE WATER CLOSETS, 


or privies, must be provided for pupils of either sex, and when they 
are placed out of doors they must be connected by means of covered 
ways with the main building, and properly screened; protection from 
the weather by covered ways is indispensable in closets for girls and 
young children of both sexes. 

It is probable that there are few, if any, physicians in the state who 
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cannot point to one or more cases of serious disease in females brought 
on by delaying as long as possible to obey the calls of nature, by rea- 
son of a natural reluctance to encounter the discomfort and exposure 
to cold attendant upon a visit to the privy as that building is usually 
constructed. As the health of our children, and especially of the 
mothers of future generations is concerned, it becomes ati imperative 
duty to call attention to this fact. Not only should the privy and its 
approaches be well protected from the weather, but especial care must 
be taken to keep them dry, clean and well ventilated; if they are 
placed within the main building — and that situation has important 
advantages as well as serious drawbacks — they must be well lighted, 
warmed and ventilated by an outward current of air. 

The best arrangement that probably can be made, especially in 
cities with a good water supply, is to build a special tower for the 
water closets, as is recommended by Mr. Kassie; such a tower should 
be at once connected with and shut off from the main building by a 
short passage provided with doors at both ends; both closets and pas- 
sages in this case being furnished with ventilating shafts which must 
be carried up to the highest point of the building. 

Privies should be sufficiently large, and those for boys’ use must be 
provided with urinals of slate or other impervious material. Care 
must also be taken that all privies and water closets are so arranged as 
to afford no opportunity for the practice of solitary vices or any other 
form of licentiousness. Special accommodations should be made for 
the use of the youngest children. Under no circumstances shoald 
any closet be placed under any study or recitation room. 

We have spoken at some length of the proper structure and keeping 
of water closets and privies, because we believe that it is very rare for 
any matter of such prime necessity to be so generally overlooked and 
neglected. Our experience of a quarter of a century as a teacher in 
schools of all grades and in many parts of the United States, has 
shown us that properly built and decently kept privies in connec- 
tion with schools are rarely, if ever, to be found. They are often too 
filthy for any decent boy or girl to approach, and hence the import- 
ant act of defecation is postponed, and health seriously if not irrep- 
arably injured. There is the most urgent need of a thorough reform 
in this respect. 

VENTILATION 


must be sufticient to furnish at least 500 cubic feet per hour of pure, 
warm air to every occupant of every room. For entries, passages, 
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etc., from one-half to two-thirds of this amount is sufficient; for hat 
and cloak closets quite as much is needed as for recitation and study 
rooms, and in these, as in water closets, the current should be directly 
outward to the open air — never by any chance into an entry or, still 
worse, into an occupied room. Ventilation of cloak rooms, water 
elosets, etc., by means of outer windows is not to be recommended, 
for the reason that snow and rain may easily enter by them; the use 
of a sufficiently large air-tube as above recommended is, perhaps, as 
free from objection as any other method. 


HEATING 


in a large building is best and most economically accomplished by one 
large central furnace, which ought also to be made a powerful auxil- 
iary to proper ventilation. There is a singular diversity of opinion 
among those who have given most attention to the subject, as to 
where and how the warm air should be introduced into arvom. The 
plan (proposed by Mr. L. W. Leeds) of warming the walls and floors 
seems among the best of those proposed, but we have no knowledge of 
its having been practically tested upon a large scale. The Ruttan 
system of warming and ventilating seems also to promise excellent 
results. 

Heating by means of steam-coils or other radiators is among the 
most defective of methods, for the reason that heating only is thus 
provided for, and the renewal of the air is wholly neglected. When 
furnaces are used the registers for the admission of warm air should 
be sufficiently large, as should also the shafts that supply them; the 
registers placed in the barracks of the British army are required to 
have anarea of ten square inches for each person occupying a room, 
and the shafts which supply them an equal cross section; if shafts 
and registers be much smaller than this, the proper heating of the 
various apartments will require the rapid entrance of a current of air 
at a very high temperature instead of a gentle current, not warmer 
than 70° Fah. 

The large majority of our school rooms, unfortunately, are heated 
by means of stoves, one of which is provided for every room in a 
building; thermometers ate almost unknown, and the windows afford 
the only means of ventilation; these are opened and shut as the 
teacher, seated at her desk frequently close to the stove, happens to 
feel uncomfortably warm or cold. Cloak closets, where these are 
found, are seldom, if ever, provided with any proper means of warmth 
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or ventilation, and the odor, too easily perceptible in them, of “old 
boots, dirty clothes and perspiration,” is foul beyond description. In 
small buildings the heating apparatus may be a stove of sufficient 
size placed in a proper chamber in the cellar; there should be a shaft 
connecting this chamber with the outer air, and a register of sufficient 
size communicating with the school room above. Care being taken 
that the fresh air trunk is kept open for the entrance of air, and 
closed to rats or other vermin, a sufficiently warm temperature may 
be always secured with moderate attention. 

If stoves are used in school rooms, no device in shape of a “ damper” 
should be allowed in the pipes, nor should any means whatever of 
lessening or obstructing the caliber of the pipes or chimney-flues be 
tolerated under any circumstances; the draught can be regulated by 
proper valves in the front of the stove. 


HAT AND CLOAK ROOMS 


should be attached to all school rooms, and be provided with proper 
pegs or hooks, placed at such heights from the floor as will enable 
those for whose use they are intended to reach them without undue 
effort. As has already been said, such closets should be properly 
lighted, warmed and ventilated, and some means should also be 
adopted by which damp or wet shoes and out-door wrappings can be 
properly dried in stormy weather; space for this purpose can gene- 
rally be found in the basements of our larger school houses. 


DRAINS 


must be secured from injury by rats and other vermin by means of 
grated outlets and proper care in the first construction. Special care 
must be had lest the water for drinking purposes becomes fouled by 
leakage from them. 

WATER SUPPLY. 

In cities furnished with a good system of water supply the pipes 
should be led into the building, care being taken to protect them from 
frost. In other localities water should be drawn from the purest 
accessible source. School authorities are usually too easily satisfied 
in this most important matter, with doing the thing that can be done 
with least trouble and expense. “Great vigilance should be main- 
tained to see that, under no circumstances, does the wash from the 
privy or sink work into the well, as it may do when least suspected 
by indirect and hidden channels, or by surface drainage, with the 
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result of producing typhoid or dysentery among the children of the 
school.” In a case within our own knowledge the water used in a 
school in this state was drawn from a spring which flowed in close 
proximity to a privy in constant use, the distance between spring and 
privy being only about twenty-four feet; and we have observed other 
instances in whieh the school privy and the school pump were but a 
little further apart. 

Having thus briefly and imperfectly tried to sketch the main requir- 
ments of school buildings in regard to the health of their occupants, 
let us inquire how many there are in the state which come up to a 
proper standard in all, or even in the greater part, of the particulars 
of which we have spoken? 

If the state, through its Board of Health, should appoint a compe- 
tent inspector to examine and report upon the sanitary condition of 
our schools and their surroundings, a state of things would be revealed 
disgraceful in the extreme to any civilized community. 

Weshall doubtless be told that to build school houses with all the 
improved surroundings and internal fittings which we consider nec- 
essary, would entail too great an expense on any but the most weal- 
thy districts. We answer, in the first place, that the value of life and 
health in any community is not to be measured by dollars and cents; 
and, secondly, that the cash value of the lives already sacrificed annu- 
ally to unhealthy surroundings would more than repag any expendi- 
ture by which such sacrifice should be avoided. 

Sickness is costly; death still more so. ‘Simply as a productive 
machine a healthy child at any age is worth the money that has been 
expended on him for hissupport and development. The lowest esti- 
mate of the cost of supporting a child is 850,00 per annum on the 
average; hence a child of ten years old has actually had expended 
upon him the sum of %500,00, and if he die at that age he repre- 
sents so much capital actually and irrecoverably lost to the com- 
munity.”* 

There is urgent need of a better system of training our teachers; 
they should be able to recognize at once the signs of physical failure 
in their pupils, to take care of the body as well as train and develop 
the mind. But of the whole corps of teachers in this state what 
proportion are able to do so? How many can recognize an incipient 
spinal distortion or do anything to rectify it? How many know the 
normal distance of sight and hearing, and are able to apply the simple 


* Report of Massachusetts Board of Health for 1874. 
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tests for the detection of defects in either? How many know even 
as much of near-sightedness, to say nothing of astigmatism and other 
more common defects, as is contained in the text books of ten or a 
dozen years ago? And, when the teachers are found who know these 
things and can do them, how many districts are there who are willing 
to pay them a price commensurate with the value of their time and 
labor ?—Paper by Prof. Tuos. W. Cucrrenven, Grand Rapids, in 
Report of State Board of Health for 1878. 





SKETCHES OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN.—XI. 
ESTABLISHMENT AND ORGANIZATION. 


The establishment and endowment of the University of Wisconsin, 
and the giving of it a non-sectarian character, were made imperative 
by the constitution of the state; all other matters connected with the 
institution were to be provided for by law. The legislature wus not 
slow in passing an act for its establishment “at or near the village of 
Madison, in the county of Dane;” the act being approved by the 
governor July 26, 1848. The law declared that the name and style 
of the institution should be “the University of Wisconsin.” It fur- 
ther declared that its government should be vested in a board of 
regents, to consist of a president and twelye members. The regents 
were given power, and it was made their duty, to enact laws for the 
government of the University; to elect a chancellor, and to appoint 
the requisite number of professors and tutors, and such other officers 
as might be deemed expedient; the chancellor to be, by virtue of his 
office, president of the board of regents. The members of the board 
were to be elected by the general assembly of the state. The regents 
and their successors in office were constituted a body corporate with 
the name and style of the “ Regents of the University of Wisconsin,” 
with the right, as such, of suing and being sued, of contracting and 
being contracted with, of making and using a common seal and alter- 
ing the same at pleasure. 

The University, it was declared, should consist of four departments: ° 
first, a department of science, literature, and the arts; second, a de- 
partment of law; third, a department of medicine; fourth, a depart- 
ment of the theory and practice of elementary instruction. The 
immediate government of the several departments was intrusted to 
their respective faculties; but to the regents was given power to regu- 
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late the course of instruction and prescribe, under the advice of the 
professorships, the books and authorities to be used in the several de- 
partments, and also to confer such degrees and grant such diplomas 
as are usually granted and conferred by other universities. The 
regents were also given power to determine the amount to be paid as 
salaries to officers of the institution, to purchase a suitable site for 
the erection of the University buildings, and to proceed to the erec- 
tion of them as soon as they might deem it expedient; but the salaries 
thus determined upon, the site thus selected, and the plan of the 
buildings thus to be erected, were to be submitted to the legislature 
of the state for approval. They were authorized to expend such por- 
tion of the income of the University fund as they might deem expe- 
dient, for the erection of suitable buildings and for the purchase of 
apparatus, a library, and a cabinet of natural history. The regents 
were required to make a report annually to the legislature at its reg- 
ular session, exhibiting the state and progress of the University in its 
several departments, giving also the course of study, the number of 
professors and students, and the amount of expenditures therein; and 
such other information as they might deem proper. It was expressly 
declared in the act, that no religious tenets or opinions should be 
required to entitle any person to be admitted as a student in the insti- 
tution; and no such tenets or opinions should be required as a quali- 
fication for any professor, tutor, or teacher; and that no student should 
be required to attend religious worship in any particular denomina- 
tion. This, in the main, was the organic law of the University of 
Wisconsin. 

The legislature, after passage of the act establishing the University, 
and after its approval by the governor, proceeded to the election of 
twelve regents as provided therein. The citizens chosen were Alex- 
ander L. Collins, Edward V. Whiton, John H. Rountree, J. T. Clark; 
Eleazer Root, Simeon Mills, Henry Bryan, Rufus King, Thomas W. 
Sutherland, Cyrus Woodman, Hiram Barber, John Bannister: the 
first four, by the action of the board, formed class number one, to 
hold their office for two years; the second four formed class number 
two, to hold their office for four years; the last four formed class num- 
ber three, to hold their office for six years. These gentlemen imme- 
diately entered upon their duties, deeply impressed with a sense of the 
importance and responsibility of the trust committed to their hands. 
They were required to organize and put in practical operation, an 


2— Vol. IX.—No. 9 
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institution of learning, for the people of the state of Wisconsin, of 
the rank of a university. This was an onerous task. 

No public interest, the regents were fully aware, could be of greater 
magnitude than that of education; intimately connected as it is with 
our social prosperity and happiness, and with the perpetuity of our 
free institutions. While, for the promotion of this paramount state 
interest, Jiberal provision had been made by the constitution and 
laws; and while it might be reasonably anticipated that the blessings 
of education would be as widely diffused through the commonwealth 
and as fully enjoyed by the youth therein, as in any other of the 
states; yet, to secure a result so desirable, would, of course, require 
much careful deliberation and the adoption of wise and judicious 
measures. The common schools of Wisconsin had yet to be organ- 
ized into a system in which the University was to occupy the highest 
place to make that system complete.* That the organization of these 
schools would be in accordance with the advanced progress of popular 
education elsewhere, no one could doubt. That the University was 
to be the culminating point of instruction provided by the state, 
awakened a deep interest in its success. From its design, the institu- 
tion would necessarily embrace a wide range of study and a severe 
course of mental discipline. It was felt, therefore, by the board that 
the plan upon which it should be conducted, particularly as regarded 
its several departments of instruction, should be well considered. To 
properly organize these departments was an undertaking fully appre- 
ciated by the regents as one of no ordinary difficulty. 


FIRST MEETING OF THE REGENTS. 


The regents of the University of Wisconsin held their first meet- 
ing at Madison, October 7, 1848. They met again on the sixteenth of 
January, 1849. At these meetings, with a lively sense of the import- 
ance of the public interest intrusted to their care, with an abiding 
desire to render their administration of the trust productive of gen- 
eral and lasting benefit to the people of the state, and in accordance 
with what they believed to be a judicious policy, they proceeded, as 
preliminary to a full organization of the institution, to the selection 
of a site for the location of the University; to the establishment of a 
preparatory school in the department of science, literature, and the 

*The constitution framed by the convention of 1846 provided the basis of a free-school sys- 


tem similar to that in the present constitution of the state. It was largely the work of Dr. 
Henry Barnard. 
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arts; to the election of a chancellor; and to the adoption of incipient 
measures for the formation of a cabinet of natural history. 

Among the many locations “at or near the village of Madison, in 
the county of Dane,” suggested as a site for the University, the 
regents determined that the one known as “college hill” was the 
most suitable, — situated one mile west of the capitol and sufficiently 
elevated to overlook the “ village,” the four lakes, and a wide extent 
of surrounding country. The wisdom of this selection no one has 
ever since questioned. It is doubtful whether, all things considered, 
a lovelier spot for an institution of the kind can be found in the 
United States. A proposition from the owner, Aaron Vanderpool, to 
dispose of one hundred and fifty-seven and one-half acres, for fifteen 
dollars an acre, adding a small sum thereto to cover taxes and agent's 
fees, was accepted by the regents, subject to the approval of the leg- 
islature. The land thus selected was the northwest quarter of section 
twenty-three, in township seven, north of range nine east, of the 
government survey, excepting therefrom a small portion which had 
been laid off as one of the blocks of Madison. The regents asked of 
the legislature one thousand dollars to defray contingent expenses 
and to cover the first payment on the land —the money to be repaid 
from the income of the University fund whenever the amount should 
be realized. 

The establishing of a preparatory school in the department of sci- 
ence, literature, and the arts, was deemed by the regents to be in 
accordance with the usage of similar institutions elsewhere, — it being 
especially necessary in connection with the University of Wisconsin 
from the consideration that there were, at that date, very few academic 
institutions in the state where proper instruction could be obtained 
to qualify students to enter the regular classes. The citizens of Madi- 
son generously tendered the use of a building for the school free of 
rent, which was accepted by the regents. The tuition fee was fixed 
at twenty dollars a scholar for the year. This, it was believed, would 
be amply sufficient to defray the expense of instruction in the school. 
The regents limited their liability, in that connection, to five hundred 
dollars per annum. The course of study was to include English 
grammar, arithmetic, ancient and modern geography, elements of 
history, algebra, Czesar’s commentaries, Eneid of Virgil (six books), 
Sallust, select orations of Cicero, Greek lessons, Anabasis of Xeno- 
phon, antiquities of Greece and Rome, exercises in penmanship, read- 
ing, composition, and declamation. Instruction was also to be given, 
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to all who might desire it. in book-keeping and in the elements of 
geometry and surveying. On Monday, the fifth day of February, 
1849, the school was opened, under charge of John W. Sterling, 
A. M., who had been elected professor of mathematics by the regents 
at their meeting October 7, 1848. His salary was fixed at five hun- 
dred dollars per annum. The first year, consisting of two-terms of 
twenty weeks each, ended on the twenty-fourth of January, 1850. 
There were in attendance during the first term, Levi Booth, Byron E. 
Bushnell, Charles Fairchild, William H. Holt, Daniel G. Jewitt, 
Charles D. Knapp, Francis Ogden, Robert Ream, Robert D. Rood, 
Charles B. Smith, Hayden K. Smith, George W. Stoner, Richard F, 
Wilson, and Albert U. Wyman, from Madison; James M. Flowers 
from Sun Prairie; Henry McKee and Stewart McKee from Platte- 
ville; William Stewart from Ancaster, Canada West; Charles T. 
Wakeley from Whitewater; and William A. Locke from Lake Mills. 
There were enrolled the second term all those who had attended dur- 
ing the first term, except Henry McKee; with the addition, also, of 
Horace Rublee, of Sheboygan; Jesse 8. Ogden, Theodore Holt, Jasper 
T. Hawes, and John H. Lathrop, Jr., of Madison; Noah H. Drew, of 
Prairie du Sac; George M. Pinney, of Medina; and James H. Suther- 
land, of Greenfield. 

A third preliminary step— that of the election of chancellor, was 
a duty devolving upon the regents under the organic law of the Uni- 
versity. It was deemed expedient by them to fill the office at the 
commencement of their operations, that they might have the benefit 
of his advice in all matters appertaining to the institution over which 
he was to preside, and in the success of which he would necessarily 
feel, from his position, a greater than ordinary share of interest and 
responsibility ;— the act under which the University was to be organ- 
ized evidently contemplating this in making him, by virtue of his 
office of chancellor, the president of the board. Influenced by a de- 
sire to place at the head of the institution a man not only qualified, 
by his experience, scholarship, and character, to preside with dignity 
and efficiency over the University, and promote all its interests by 
wise counsels, but one able also to impress the popular mind of Wis- 
consin with the paramount importance of the great subject of educa- 
tion — the regents unanimously made choice at their first meeting of 
John H. Lathrop, of whom mention has previously been made. The 
maximum of his salary was to be two thousand dollars per annum, 
which was, under the law, submitted to the legislature for their ap- 
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proval. He did not assume the presidency of the board until Novem- 
ber 21, 1849. 

The regents, as a fourth preliminary step toward the organization 
of the University, deemed it expedient to begin a collection of geo- 
logical and mineralogical specimens, also of natural and artificial 
curiosities, for a cabinet of natural history. The importance of the 
object was conceded; and because of a proposition made by H. A. 
Tenney, of Madison, who offered to act free of charge as agent in col- 
lecting specimens (Mr. Tenny having previously made considerable 
progress in that direction), it was considered that the prosecution of 
the matter would be ably attended to and with trifling expense, by 
appointing him to act in that capacity. His exertions were soon 
rewarded with over one hundred specimens of rocks, ores, fossils, and 
curiosities; also with a considerable number of shells. It was to this 
beginning that the cabinet of the University owes its origin. The 
efforts of Mr. Tenny did not cease with these accumulations. His 
labors “ without reward or hope thereof” were long continued, and 
were as successful as they were generous. 

The regents also proposed the erection of a building at an esti- 
mtated cost of three thousand five hundred dollars, to be used ulti- 
mately by the department of the theory and practice of elementary 
instruction, submitting a plan of the edifice to the legislature for their 
approval, the building to be erected on the site which it was proposed 
to purchase of Mr. Vanderpool. The board of regents made their first 
annual report to the legislature in January, 1849. The legislature, 
by a joint resolution approved February 2, 1849, confirmed the action 
of the regents as to the salary of the chancellor and the professor of 
mathematics; also as to the site selected for the University and plan 
of the building to be erected thereon. 

An act supplementary to the organic law of the University, ap- 
proved August 21, 1848, provided that, when a vacancy in the office 
of regent should occur from any cause, it should be the duty of the 
governor to fill the same by appointment. Edward V. Whiton hav- 
ing resigned, and Thomas W. Sutherland removed out of the state, 
A. H. Smith was commissioned, August 4, 1849, as the successor of 
the former, and Nathaniel W. Dean, June 13, of the same year, to 
fill the place of the latter. 

The third meeting of the board of regents was a special one and 
was held November 21, 1849, when the first steps were taken toward 
opening two of the departments of the University as provided for in 
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the organic act —the department of science, literature, and the arts, 
and that of the theory and practice of elementary instruction. There 
was established, in the first mentioned department, a professorship of 
ethics, civil polity, and political economy; one of mental philosophy, 
logic, rhetoric, and English literature; a third, of ancient languages 
and literature; a fourth, of modern languages and literature; a fifth, 
of mathematics, natural philosophy, and astronomy; and a sixth, of 
chemistry and natural history. There was also established, for the 
other department, a normal professorship. The salary of each pro- 
fessor was fixed at a maximum of one thousand dollars per annum. 

It was resolved by the regents, at this meeting, that the inaugura- 
tion of the chancellor elect should take place on the sixteenth of 
January, 1850, at the capitol in Madison. On that day, the legisla- 
ture having adjourned over in honor of the occasion, and the supreme 
court, the state medical society, and a railroad conveution, having 
each intermitted its session for the purpose of attending the exercises, 
there was no rival attraction to divert the attention of citizens from 
the event. John H. Rountree presided at the meeting. A stirring 
address was delivered on behalf of the regents by A. H. Smith, one 
of their number, followed by an able inaugural effort by Chancellor 
Lathrop; and the University of Wisconsin was ushered into existence. 
— From Sketches of the University of Wisconsin, Historical and Bio- 
graphical, by C. W. BUTTERFIELD. 





STUDIES AND TEXT-BOOKS. 


Would it be an advantage to the schools, particularly to those in 
the country districts, to have a uniform course of study and series of 
books throughout the county? Let us consider this question briefly. 
Our graded schools in our villages and boroughs can tell their own 
story as to whether systematic gradation and a progressive course of 
study is a benefit to the pupils attending them. We will let them 
pass and talk of the rural districts. Our country schools at present 
generally have very short school terms, most of them two three- 
months terms annually. Teachers are changed each term in most 
cases. Each teacher must take two or three weeks at the beginning 
of each short term getting the school classified, the classification each 
term being unlike the preceding. The number of daily recitations 
in these schools ranges from twenty-five to thirty-five, or more. Quite 
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often there is a greater number of recitations per day than there are 
scholars in the school. A pupil is often by direction of the teacher, 
or for some other reason, put to studying some branch that the next 
teacher believes he is not fit to study, and he probably does not take 
up this branch again for a year or two. Thus a great deal of time is 
uselessly wasted by want of system, by not proceeding by progressive 
steps, one step at a time, and that at the right time, and by not taking 
up the studies in the proper order. Again, teachers are apt to have 
their hobbies. One teacher likes arithmetic best, another reading, 
another geography, and so on. ‘Teachers are apt to push their classes 
in the branches they like best, and neglect other branches. Now it 
is, we think, advisable to prescribe for the benefit of the teachers how 
much of this branch, how much of that, and how much of the other, 
shall be taken up and gone over in the same length of time. Thus, 
study in the different branches goes on simultaneously, and a scholar 
will not give the greater portion of his time to what he likes best, or 
the teacher would rather teach, to the exclusion of other branches of 
study just as important. It is a principle which no one will, we sup- 
pose, question, that a good knowledge of the elementary branches, 
such as we are compelled by law to teach in all our common schools, 
is necessary to every one, and none should be neglected. After we 
begin our higher education, it is time to make such discrimination. 
You will very often find in our country districts several different 
text-books on the same branch in use in the same school. Uniformity 
in text-books in single schools is the exception in the country. Still 
more rare is uniformity throughout whole districts.* No regular sys- 
tem of examinations and promotions is to be found. This chaotic 
state of thingsis in marked contrast with the well-arranged, successful 
systems of our ably and closely supervised city schools. Our schools, 
then, among other things, need a regular course of study, covering 
the ground which country schools can go over with profit. We 
should not attempt to include too many branches of study. We can- 
not have a primary, intermediate, grammar and high school, under a 
single teacher at the sametime. It is impossible to go much beyond 
the branches which by law we must teach. We need a correspond- 
ing gradation of the schools, promotions being made from grade to 
grade as each finishes the work assigned. We need a system by 
which a scholar’s time will not be wasted at the beginning of a short 
term, before the teacher knows how many classes there should be, 


{* In Pennsylvania, the district is the town.—Eprs.] 
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how many recitations in a day, and what their order, much less where 
or in what class to put the scholar. We need a system whereby a 
scholar can begin this term just where he left off last term; a system 
of classification by which a pupil can go from one school and enter 
the same grade in another school. We need school uniformity in 
text-books, district uniformity; and, if we are not insane to think of 
such a thing, county uniformity. Not uniformity in an antiquated 
series of books that cannot be successfully used with any well arranged 
course of study for country schools, but in books up to the times, 
which your teacher can teach according to the most approved 
methods taught in our Normal Schools. 

To be practicable, a course of study and system of gradation should 
have the following characteristics: 

1. For country schools only as many branches must be included in 
the course as can be profitably taught in a single school; and in the 
high school course, branches strictly ornamental, or of special use 
only to those who fill certain callings in life, should yield to those 
which will be of use to pupils in whatever business they may after- 
wards engage. 

2. We must provide for as many grades as will well accommodate 
the pupils of the different degrees of advancement ordinarily found. 

3. No more recitations must be allowed each teacher than one per- 
son can hear in a day and do the work well. 

4. The branches must be taken un in the proper order, and no text- 
book on any branch put into the hands of a pupil until he is able to 
read it easily and intelligently. Whatis the use in a pupil’s trying to 
study arithmetic, for instance, using a text-book which is more diffi- 
cult for him to read than is the reading book he uses? 

5. The work assigned to the several grades must be so arranged 
that each grade can accomplish its work in the same time. Promo- 
tions from grade to grade will then be regular, and no confusion 
result. 

6. The course must be capable of being adapted to different lengths 
of annual school term. 

7. The course must not be so difficult to understand that teachers 
will be frightened from attempting to adopt it, or so complex in detail 
that they will fail in practice.—Report of Committee, Erie Co., Pa. 

Booxs that you may carry to the fire, and hold readily in your 
hand, are the most useful.— Johnson. 
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READING IN PRIMARY GRADES. 


1. The Word Method should be used exclusively for a short time, 
until the pupil has become accustomed to the use of printed words as 
the representatives of objects and of the spoken words with which he 
is familliar. He should first learn to read these words in phrases and 
then in sentences; ever making prominent the natural expression of 
the thought. 

2. Afterthe pupil has been introduced into the realm of printed lan- 
guage, and has seen that it is but another form of picture language, 
he should be led to analyze some of these words which he has thus 
learned into their elementary sounds, and to associate the sound of the 
letter with its form. Words should be selected at first that have the 
same sound of the vowel; i.e., short a, short e, ete. 

3. After the sounds of « few letters have thus been learned, the pu- 
pil should be taught to use this knowledge in determining for himself 
new words that are found in his lesson. 

4, Inevery lesson henceforth, the phonic and the word method 
should be combined; i. e., some words should be learned as wholes, 
and some should be analyzed into their elementary sounds. 

By this combination, the strong points of each method are retained, 
and the points of failure are avoided. By slow degrees new sounds 
are introduced, and the pupil is able to determine for himself more 
new words, but he is still learning words at sight, which are yet 
too difficult to for him to analyze into theirsounds. By-and-by, after 
weeks or months of work in this way, he begins to see that the same 
letter may have more than one sound, and that in many words there 
are letters that have no sound at all. Now he is ready to begin the 
use of diacritical marks, for he has gained knowledge and strength 
enough to avoid being confused thereby. These diacritical marks are 
used during the latter half of the year, but new words continue to be 
learned, sometimes by sound, sometimes by sight. 

5. But what about the alphabet? Well, this should be left to take 
care of itself for the most part. Thenames of the letters are of no 
use except as a matter of convenience in referring to the letters and 
in oral spelling. But this knowledge is valuable for these purposes. 
The alphabet can be learned incidentally. The teacher in speaking 
of a letter calls it by name, and in short time the pupils catch it up 
and the letters are learned, no one knows how or when, precisely. 
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6. This paper would be incomplete it it did not urge the importance 
of the use of the slate and pencil. From the first day of the school 
to the last, use should be found for them. At first the words may be 
printed, but very soon the script letters should be taught, and before 
the end of the first year the pupils should be able to write any word 
they read. 

7. I close this paper with a suggestion about ruling slates, for which 
I am indebted to some one else, but I have forgotten to whom: 

Take a common Gillott pen and break out the two central points. 
Two points will be left which will serve to make the lines on the slate 
the proper distance apart for the small letters. Then obtain a ruler 
twice or three times the width of these points and you have all the 
apparatus necessary for the proper ruling of the slate, and will avoid 
the permanent injury often done to the slate by ruling lines too deep. 
— Gero. R. Brown, in Ed. News-Gleaner. 





He who goes to work with energy and perseverance, will set every 
obstacle in the way of his success flying like leaves before a whirl- 
wind. A man may have sufficient ambition to desire a place on the 
topmost round of success; but if he does not unite with it indefati- 
gable perseverance and indomitable energy, his progress upward is 
likely to be slow indeed. The world is a hard taskmaster, and though 
it would give pity to the unsuccessful, it will give little to the suc- 
cessful. 





e<« 


EncouraGe Goop Reapine.— Parents cannot be too diligent in car- 
ing for the reading of their children. Teachers also can largely in- 
fluence the reading of their pupils. Oftentimes a reference to a book 
by the teacher, will cause a whole class to read it. Children should 
be encouraged to have a good book where it can be taken up at odd 
moments. If teachers generally would devote a part each Friday af- 
ternoon to an exercise in which the pupils should give a short account 
of what they have been reading during the week, it would help im- 
plant a love for a better class of literature. Of course this implies 
thought and care on the part of the teacher since no teacher can im- 
plant a love for good reading unless he enjoys it himself. Let a per- 
son acquire a taste for good reading in early life; and the longer he 
lives the greater his desire for the acquisition of knowledge.—H. M. 
Harrington, Supt. Pub. Schools, Bridgeport, Conn. 
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FIRST DAYS OF SCHOOL. 


IT shall not take time to say anything here in regard to the first les- 
sons in reading, nor to consider the momentous question whether a 
child should be first taught to print or to write, although I admit 
that I have views on that point, and I am not disposed to dispute the 
statement that learning to read is the chief business of the first school 
year. 

But I do assert boldly that it is not the chief business of the first 
school days. Even though the only end aimed at, be to give the 
children the best possible instruction in reading, writing and num- 
bers, yet can this end be best attained by giving attention in the be- 
ginning to other things. There is much instruction given in all 
primary schools, that is never counted in, as a part of the course of 
study. Teachers of experience and born teachers are quick to see the 
need of this instruction and give it, but unfortunately they give it ina 
very desultory manner. The work has never been analyzed, classified, 
and systematized in such a form that the teacher most needing help 
in this direction can learn just what her trouble is, or where to find, 
or how to apply the remedy. 

When information is given on these points it generally comes un- 
der the head of school management. But although school manage- 
ment is interwoven thread by thread with the work done, yet school 
management can never cover the whole ground. 

Under the head of training in schoolways, we find it necessary to 
teach the following things: How to sit in school, how to stand and 
speak, how to rise and sit down, how to pass from classes and into 
classes, and various other things which pertain to manner in the 
school room. How often are children left to learn these things hap- 
hazard, and some, they never learn at all. There should be an ap- 
pointed time for teaching these things, and they should be taught 
with all the exactness and precision that is required for training in 
Kindergarten occupations. We may further consider the work of the 
first’school days under the head of “lessons about the hand,” exercises 
which shall render more nimble the fingers of the children; language 
lessons for teaching the use of certain words; lessons on training in 
school ways; teaching the children how to handle the slate and pencil 
in such a way as to save most time and make the least noise and con- 
fusion, and siate work proper, being exercises pertaining to printing, 
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writing and drawing; lessons about the school room, developing ideas 
of a space, as height, width, length, ete.; names of things in the 
school room, and training children in the exact use of positions. The 
pecularity of these lessons is they combine in a remarkable way ob- 
ject lessons, physical exercise, and training in school ways, and prac- 
tice in careful and accurate use of words and the forming of full sen- 
tences. Lessons for inculcating the love of the beautiful, and obser- 
vations in nature must of necessity be incidental, and should take 
the form only of familiar conversations. 

About all the school work of the first school year — below it as the 
foundation upon which it starts, above it as the end at which it 
aims, and permeating it through and through in all directions, should 
be training in correct use of words and practice in ease and im- 
promptu expression of thought.— Mrs. Ricxorr, before the Tri-State 
Teachers’ Association, in Ohio. 





TeacuinG History.— A woman writing in the National Journal of 
Education, gives some description of the excellent fashion in which 
she once taught history a regular daily study. She did not try to 
make her pupils remember too many events, to create a very vivid im- 
pression of those which she selected. She gave a biographical account 
of great persons by lecture and illustrated character as far as possible 
by anecdotes, bringing in every possible picturesque and impressive 
detail. Often the girls themselves went to the books their teachers 
talked of and brouglit very interesting contributions; they both talked 
and wrote of the great men of whom she talked to them. One great 
advantage of this method was that there could be none of that learn- 
ing words by heart so dear to dull pupils and incompetent teachers. 
To relate the annecdotes with point was a capital exercise, and a few 
girls became very fine story-tellers. No commendation can be to high 
of this plan of Miss Bowen’s; more of such oral teaching in our 
schools applied to all branches would soon relieve them from the 
charge of sending out half-educated pupils. But such teaching re- 
quires an enthusiatic, sincere and well-trained person to practice it. 





INSTRUCTION AND TRAINING.—Throughout the school course the dif- 
ference between instruction and training is kept steadily in view. The 
object of education is too develop power. Knowledge is not always 
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power. It may be the instrument and even the proof of power, but 
itis not the cause. ‘ Power comes by training in the use of knowl- 
edge.” The instructor may fix things he knows in the learner's mem- 
ory; but the trainer uses the knowledge the student has acquired as 
the instrument to develop the power of self-training. “The trainer 
cenverts knowledge into motive, desire into patience, will into skill.” 
Unless the self-training spirit is implanted the school is a failure. 
When the spirit is excited, character is formed pure and strong. It 
"js natural to some, but almost wanting in others. Most have it to a 
limited degree. It is the business of education to develop it and 
guide it, so that its objects, subjective and objective, shail be good and 
grand.— Hon. J. G@. McMynn. 


— 
> 





HIGH SCHOOLS. 


No part of the American school system is more essentially national 
than are the high schools, no part of the system presents features that 
are more original or, in some respects, farther removed from Euro- 
pean ideas, no part of the system is worthy of more profound study. 
* * * * * * x * * * 

Peruse the course of study in these high schools; think of those 
children of workmen and work-women passing four or five years in 
adorning, strengthening and cultivating their minds by studies that 
are everywhere else reserved for the well-to-do classes, and tell us if 
these institutions do not bear the very seal and impress of American 
civilization. Need one be astonished, then, at the frank pride with 
which the American citizen speaks of these schools? Has he nota 
aright to be proud when, by sure documentary evidence, he shows us 
the son and daughter of the humblest artisan so mentally elevated 
that between them and the privileged of fortune no difference of cul- 
ture, no trace of intellectual inferiority, is to be discovered? It is 
glorious to see society freely giving to the poor the benefit of a public 
school education, is it not a still more extraordinary spectacle to be- 
holda nation that deems it would wrong its humblest citizen were 
their children denied any opportunity for the full and free expansion 
of their minds? Here is acountry where there are hundreds of high 
schools, public and gratuitous, and on the same footing as the most 
primary establishments. They are of one body with the common 
schools, are administered by the same authorities, supported by the 
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same funds and intended for the same population; and yet, instead of 
being limited to the strictly necessary, to the minimum of knowledge 
required to take children out of the official category of the illiterate, 
these upper public schools are established on the basis of what may 
be called the higher national instruction. They are not professional 
schools, nor are they bastard imitations of the classieal college, nor 
yet low-grade universities—they are in the fullest sense popular 
schools, schools intended to give the people the best, purest and loft- 
iest results of liberal education. They open up no special pursuit — ° 
they lead to all pursuits without exception and without distinction. 
They do not make an engineer, an architect, or physician any more 
than they make an artisan or a merchant, but they form bright, intel- 
ligent youths, trained to studies of every kind, apt to select for them- 
selves among the various professions, and skilled to succeed therein. 
One graduate will enter the university, another will go into business; 
there will be differences of occupation among them, but there will be 
no inequality of education. 

So far as social equality can possibly be reached on this earth, it is 
attained by the American High School. In other countries it is to be 
feared that the children of different classes of society, though brought 
together for a while in the public school, must soon find themselves 


separated by the whole distance of their respective families; indeed, it 
must be so since one child enters upon his apprenticeship and thus 
stops short with his intellectual development at the very time when 
the other is just beginning his. In the United States every effort is 
made to delay and diminish this separation, and to carry as far as pos- 
sible, and as high as possible, that common instruction which effaces 
the distinction of rich and poor. . 

If it be true that the prosperity of a republic is in the direct ratio 
of the replenishment of its middle classes, of the abundance and fa- 
cility in the indefinite recruiting ot these classes, then the High 
School of the United, whatever it may cost, is the best investment of 
national capacity that can possibly be made.— Lteport of French Ed- 
ucational Commissioners, at Centennial. 





—_ 


Very frequently parents complain that their children are not pro- 
gressing satisfactorily, that they are not “going through the book” 
as rapidly as they desire. Be careful that you do not estimate the at- 
tainments of your child by the number of lessons it has learned, or 
by the shelves of books it has perused. Ascertain whether your 
child is able to accomplish anything, whether he is master of his 
present situation, whether his memory, his observation, his perception 
and his other faculties are being trained by activity. 
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OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


DISTRICT OFFICERS. 


Q. No director was elected July 14, as there should have been. The 
old one countersigned some orders for teachers’ wages after his time 
was out. The treasurer declines to pay them. Can he compelled to? 

A. He cannot. A legal order to pay is his rightful protection. If 
he knows the money to be due and needed, he could pay it probably 
without any risk. But why did not the other members of the board 
fill the vacancy ? 

Q. I was elected clerk, on an informal ballot. It was then voted 
that I be declared elected, without a second ballot, which was carried. 
Am I legally elected ? 

A. Certainly. The choice of the district was indicated twice. 
There was no legal obligation to go into a second ballot, as the school 
law prescribes no particular method of choice. 

Q. Is not a district clerk entitled to extra compensation for taking 
the school census ? 

A. He is not. His salary, if he has one, covers it. In graded- 
school districts, which usually have a larger population, the compen- 
sation of the clerk is not limited to $10, as in others. 


POWERS OF BOARDS. 


Q. Can a board, on its own motion, put up an additional room or 
building, needed for an additional department ? 

A. The district must first vote the needful means. (Sec. 430, sub- 
division 5, and Sec. 434). 

Q. Where there is a course of study, established by the board, can 
the pupils be required to take all the studies in it? 

A. The principle does not seem to be different from that involved 
in the Morrow case. If the parent has a natural right to exempt a 
child from a particular study, in which classes are formed by the 
teacher in general conformity to the law — section 447— and with 
custom, there seems to be no good reason why the formal establish- 
ment of a course or order of studies, by the board, should make a dif- 
ference. The ruling of courts, in different states, is not uniform on 
this point. In Minnesota, the board was sustained in the requirement. 
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GRADED SCHOOLS. 


Q. Can a school be graded without a vote or resolution of the dis- 
trict to that effect? 

A. Any vote which brings about the result — for instance, to put on 
an additional room or upper story, and have two teachers — has the 
same effect as a formal vote to grade the school. If the school is 
really graded, divided into two or more departments, that is the only 
important thing; the formalities by which it is brought about, if not 
unlawful, are unimportant. 

Q). Must a district which grades its school, say in the winter, neces- 
sarily hold its annual meeting that year in July? 

A. As soon as it becomes a graded school it becomes subject to the 
law, as to its annual meeting. 


FREE HIGH SCHOOLS. 


Q. What course should be taken as to determining the “ cost of in- 
struction ” where some of the pupils in the high school room are not 
yet in high school studies ? 

A. A proportionate deduction is to be made for the time spent on 
them by the teachers. 

Q. Does a certificate given for life qualify its holder to teach in a 
free high school, under chapter 245, of 1879? 

A. It qualifies him ‘‘ to teach without any further examination, in 
any public school in the State.” The provision in section 4 of chap- 
ter 245, of laws of 1879, cannot reasonably be supposed intended to 
supersede the general law; but if any studies are required to be taught 
in a free high school not covered by the certificate of the applicant, 
a further examination might reasonably be deemed necessary. The law 
seems to aim at teachers who have no such certificate. It is not prob- 
able that the provision as to graduates of universities, colleges, or 
normal schools, is intended to supersede or to do away with the force 
of the general provision of law contained in section 448, so far as re- 
gards principals of free high schools, but that it makes the holding a 
diploma an off-set for such special examination as would reasonably 
be required in case a person proposing to teach a free high school 
should not already hold a certificate of sufficiently high grade. 


THE COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT. 


Q. Can a county superintendent appoint a deputy ? 
A. He has no authority to do so. He may get merely clerical or 
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ministerial work done, but no one except himself can lawfully per- 
form the duties of his office, involving the exercise of his judgment 
or quasi judicial functions. 

(). Can we elect, as county superintendent, a person living in an in- 
dependent city in this county ? 

A. It is not unlawful to elect him, being a citizen of the county; if 
he becomes a resident within his offered jurisdiction, he can take the 
office. The general principle is, that if ineligibility to take an office 
is removed between the time of election and the time for entering 
upon its duties, that is sufficient (28 Wis. 96). 

DISTRICT OFFICERS. 

Q. At our annual meeeting, 18 ballots were cast for one person, 15 
for another, and 8 scattering. The chairman declared the person re- 
ceiving the highest number elected; was this right? 

A. There is no reason why the meeting should not be allowed 
to obtain a majority, if it can. School districts ure not contem- 
plated by the constitution when it requires all votes, with a cer- 
tain exception, to be by ballot, (Art. III. See. 3); nor are they contem- 
plated in Sec. 75, of the Revised Statutes, as the entire chapter relates 
to “ General Elections;” and moreover there is no reason, in the na- 
ture of things, why the rule of plurality should apply to them. They 
are empowered to “ choose a director, treasurer and clerk.” The man- 
ner of choosing is left to the meeting, and the choice should be deter- 
mined by the majority if a majority ean be obtained. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Hupson, Wis., August 16, 1879. 
Hon. W. C. Wuitrorp, Chazrman Com. Teachers’ Institutes: 

Dear Str— Agreeably to appointment, I opened the Teachers’ Institute at 
this place on the 11th instant, at nine and a half o’clock, and have given five full 
days to the work, and have witnessed sustained interest throughout the exercises. 

I adopted the programme of the Institute Syllabus, and pursued all the sub- 
jects set down for institutes by the syllabus, except writing and constitutions — 
circumstances seeming to direct the employment of drawing and history re- 
spectively, to the exclusion of penmanship and civil government. 

I made an effort to hold attention continuons'y to the need of stimulating 
thought in the schools by the employment of important facts for consideration. 
Under this effort the teachers succeeded in discovering sufficient relevance in 
the facts of geography to formulate a scheme of instruction in the subject, and 
to elaborate something of a plan of work. 
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A similar effort with history was not as successful; but it left with teachers 
salient points in matter and manner that will stimulate effort to depart from the 
catechetical metbod of isolated question and barren answer, in order to reach 
something of the philosopiical thowght of history. 

+ In drawing and spelling, an effort to exemplify means to the specific end of 
so exhibiting the subject as to enable the teacher to grasp something of what to 
teach, and dow to inaugurate the teachiog, was encouragingly successful. 

In reading, new thought was stimulated by the model exercises given by 
teachers — Florence Olive, of Prescott, Fannie Johnson, of Hudson, and Mr. D. 
M. Woodbury, of River Falls. These exercises elicited close discussion, that 
exhibited good comprehension of the purposes and objects in reading, and of 
the means of teaching oral reading The summing up of this discussion, by 
Supt. Betsey M. Clapp, was a marked exercise in excellence. It is believed that 
instructiou in reading has been very much improved during the past few years, 
This institute has abundantly shown its superior power over previous ones simi. 
larly held in the past, and the result is a hopeful sign to those having educa. 
tional progress at heart. 

The attention of the Institute was confined to the fundamental thoughts in 
arithmetic, and patient inquiry seemed to enhance the interest in this branch. 

Supt. Clapp interested the teachers upon Grammar, and made strong points 
for those who purpose to entertain the thought of /¢o¢ng grammar, dwelling 
chiefly up on the irregularities of the languaze; but precisely those irregularities 
that teachers wished to consider, were dwelt upon. 

By means of sub-lectures merged into institute exercises, the school-code was 
considered in its immediate relation to teachers and pupils, and school manage. 
ment became a living subject by means of personal experience of the teachers, 

Members of the institute spent the evenings in study,-- the days in the effort 
to grasp important subjects, abreast of each other, with a well defined purpose 
of reaching a comprehensive view of the several branches as related to mind. 

A good representation of citizens was present to inspect the institution; one 
member of the city board of education and some ladies attending some part of 
nearly every day. On each of four days I delivered a familiar lecture on the 
elements of human physiology, occupying the time from the class of the after- 
noon session of the institute at 5 o’clock, till 5:49, and succeeded in holding 
good attention and attendance of teachers and citizen visitors. In obedience 
to the decision of the cousty superintendent, no attempt at evening exercises 
was made. 

I think the teachers were above the average institute workers in intelligence, 
but I cannot resist the conclusion that previous acquaintance with more than 
half of the members enabled me to do very much more towards a‘ ousing thought 
than would have been possible otherwise; and therefore, so far as possible, insti- 
tute conductors, whether regular or especially appointed, should be assigned to 
institutes where least time must be spent in disposing of the personal barriers 
that inevitably arise with conductors who have had no previous experience with 
the real business of institutes, or who are strangers to most of the teachers 
assembled. 

Supt. Clapp will report upon the institute, including statistical details. 
Respectfully submitted, W. D. PARKER. 
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EDITORIAL. 


Ir HAS BEEN THE PRACTICE of nearly all who have, in the past ten years, 
applied for State Teachers’ Certificates, to make arrangements to complete their 
examination in the required studies, not in one year, but in two successive 
years. Nearly all the applicants who did not finish or pass the examination last 
month, have petitioned the State Superintendent to provide a subsequent exam- 
ination for them the last week in December next. He has decided to grant this 
favor to those who have made only a single effort to obtain the State Certificate. 
By the long established rule of the State Superintendent, those candidates who 
have already tried twice to pass the examination, will not be allowed to present 
themselves, unless they wish to begin the work de nove. The exact time for 
this examination, which in all probability will not extend beyond two days, 
and the definite arrangements for it, will be announced in due time. The pres- 
ent Board of Examiners will have charge of the work. 


AN INEXCUSABLE MISREPRESENTATION of the rules which govern the Board 
of Examiners for State Teachers’ Certificates, is circulated by some newspapers 
inthe State. They represent that the applicants for these certificates “have 
only to appear ycar after year, as they are credited with the branches in which 
they have passed a satisfactory examination,’ and then to be examined only in 
those branches in which they have failed. ‘So it is possible,” these papers say 
“to creep up the ladder round by round, one topic per annum,” until the whole 
course is completed and the certificate granted. Then follows the statement: 
“This is a reprehensible and inefficient system, which gives a life certificate to 
teach to any one possessed of perseverance and an aptitude for cramming.’’ 
The truth is that no applicant has been permitied to make over two trials in the 
examination, and heretofore these trials have been made in two successive years. 
If any one has failed at the end of the second trial, he has been compelled, if 
he appeared thereafter, to be examined again in all the studies required fora 
certificate. The work which he had already performed, was excluded, and had 
therefore no influence over the subsequent boards in deciding that he passed in 
allthe studies. To accommodate some worthy teachers who found that they 
could not get the opportunity, with all their other duties in the school-room, to 
make preparation in two years for the full examination, it was arranged this 
year that they could elect to appear the second time within two years to com- 
plete their work for the unlimited certificate. The applicants for the limited or 
five years’ certificate must present themselves for re-examination within one 
year. This rule has never been violated. It has been the purpose of the State 
in granting these certificates to make them the most valuable testimonials which 
the teachers of the State could receive from any source. The examinations 
have therefore been unusually severe, and only quite a small percentage of all the 
applicants have been able to pass them. Among these applicants have been 
graduates of the colleges and of State University of Wisconsin, and excellent 
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teachers who have not attended these institutions, but who have studied by 
themselves. 

The misrepresentation above mentioned is the more astonishing, for the rea- 
son that a fal] statement of the rules for conducting this examination was re. 
cently published in a circular, which appeared in nearly all the prominent 
newspapers of the State. Will not these papers, as soon as they discover their 
mistake, make the proper corrections ? 


The annual examination of candidates for State teachers’ certificates was held 
in the Senate Chamber, at Madison, beginning Tuesday, August 12, and continu- 
ing three days. 

The Board of Examiners consisted of Pres. Duncan McGregor, of Platteville 
Normal School, Prof. Geo. W. Peckham, of the Milwaukee High School, and 
Supt. J. T. Lunn, of Ironton, Sauk county. 

Elghteen applicants for certificates presented themselves for examination, 
four of whom passed satisfactorily and received certificates. The following 
gentlemen received unlimited State certificates : 

JAMES T. McCuLeary, of River Falls. 

Epwarpb Beckwith, of Berlin. 

Epwin R. Smiru, of Burlington. 

Tuomas J. Wausu, of Two Rivers, received the limited (five years) certificate, 

The.examination was very thorough and, in some re-pects, quite difficult. 
Though the number who were successful might appear small, it is as large as 
could reasonably be expected when we consider the character of the examina- 
tion to which applicants are subjected, and the variety and extent of the topics. 
Some of the applicants did not write upon all the branches, but are permitted, 
under the rules, to write upon a portion of them at one examination, and com. 


plete the work the following year. 


TE prospect is most encouraging for the speedy establishment of a Kinder- 
garten in connection with the Platteville Normal School. Great interest is felt 
in the matter by the local Regent, the faculty of the School, and several promi- 
nent citizens of the place. It is hoped that the building for this new depart- 
ment can be erected this fall, an experienced Kindergartener secured, and the 
children gathered for instruction. The principal work to be first performed 
will be to make the Kindergarten a place of observation for the students of the 
Normal School. The test can be applied whether the training of tbe children 
here can be united with the teaching given in our public schools. In the 
National Educational Association lately held at Philadelphia, Supt. Harris, of 
St. Louis, in speaking of the Kindergarten, took the position that “every lady 
graduate should spend six months in one to finish her education — that by them 
far morecould be done for the pupils when they entered the primary school.” 
The opinion was expressed in this Association that the time had come when 
schools of this kind should take up the professional work of training primary 


teachers. 
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CHOICE OF SCHOOL OFFICERS. 


The frequency with which questions like the last one answered in the Official 
Department this month are asked, and with which controversies arise in school 
districts about the choice of school officers, prompt a little more extended dis- 
cussion of the subject in this place. This is the more appropriate as the larger 
number of districts hold their annual meeting on the 29th of this month and elect 
one or more oflicers. 

The two questions which most commonly arise are as to the legal manner of 
choice, whether by ballot or not, and if the ballot is used, as to what constitutes 
a legal election. 

The constitution prescribes (Art. III, Sec. 3), that “ali votes shall be given by 
ballot, except for such township officers as may by law be directed or allowed 
to be otherwise chosen.” The constitution cannot be considered as referring 
here to votes given for avy officers lower or less important than town officers, or 
not connected with the civil government, although they may be elected under 
authority of law. Hence the laws regulating corporations, other than those 
which are municipal, direct in some cases that the corporators shall themselves 
determine the manner in which their officers shall be appointed or elected (Secs. 
1896 and 1992, R. 8.), and in other cases they direct that the election shall be by 
ballot (Sec. 1958, R_S., also Sec. 2004, in sub-section 4 on p. 611). 

School districts are corporations of a peculiar character and for certain speci- 
fied purposes. The Jaws regulating them and prescribing their oflicers, are con- 
tained in chapter 27, R. S.; but in them are found no directions as to the manner 
of choosing officers; no directions as to the manner of voting on any subject, 
exccpt that a vote to borrow money to aid in the erection of a school-house shall 
be taken by ballot (Sec. 475). They must be considered then as left to choose 
their officers in such manner as they shall deem proper, and while choice by 
ballot is strongly recommended, it has not been held that any other mode of 
choice is illegal. But choice by ballot being considered the most proper way, 
and being resorted to, the question then arises, What constitutes a choice? The 
first State Superintendent, Hon. E. Root, says “ the choice should be by ballot,” 
but gives no instructions as to the other point (School Code 1849, p. 57). In the 
Codes printed in 1854, under Supt. H. A. Wright (p. 98), and in 1858, under Supt. 
Draper (p. 66), the ballot is recognized, and it is further declared that a“ majority 
of all the votes cast is necessary to elect.’ In the code of 1859, which was also 
issued under Supt. Draper, the comment is (p. 70), ‘The person receiving the 
highest number of votes should be declared elected.” In the code issued by 
Supt. Pickard, in 1868, the ballot is urged, and it is said “a pluralty of votes 
cast elect.” The opinion put forth in these two last editions of the School Code, 
1859 and 1863, that a plurality elects, may be presumed to have been based on sec- 
tion 102 of chapter VII of the revised statutes of 1858—‘“In all elections for 
the choice of any officers, untess it is otherwise expressly provided, the person 
having the highest number of votes for any office shall be deemed to have been 
elected to that office.” But this was making the section apply to elections not 
under consideration in the chapter at large, and presumably not in the section 
itself — namely to elections in school districts. Hence in the code issued by 
Supt. McMynn, in 1867, while election by ballot is urged, “though not abso- 
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lutely required by statute,” the recognition of the rule of plurality disappears, 
and kas been unknown to the school code for the past twelve years. 

In the code issued the present year, it is still recommended that the election 
of officers be by ballot. The provision as to plurality, in section 75 of the 
revised statutes is alluded to, and considered to refer to other elections than 
those of district officers. The comment is made that “a school district is left 
to adopt its owa method of choosing officers, and must be held to’ have a clear 
right to elect by majority; but if unable to do so, a majority may decide to 
abide by a plurality vote, and thus avoid an entire failure to elect.” 

In the ordinary election of county and state oflicers, members of congress, and 
presidentivl electors, not only is the ballot prescribed, and most proper, but the 
rule of plurality is necessary. There is but one opportunity for voting; there 
may be more than two candidates for any office; the ballots are to be canvassed, 
the number of votes cast for each person in the aggregate ascertained, and the 
result declared. If the principle of plurality were not adopted, sometimes there 
would be no election, and the objections to plurality are deemed to be less than 
to anew election. Ordinarily, under the influence of party politics, there are 
but two candidates, and one of the two has a majority. 

None of the reasons tor the rule of plurality exist in the case of school dis. 
tricts. If on counting the votes on a first ballot, if ballot is used, no one has a 
majority, a second or third trial will usually concentrate a majority on one per- 
son. It would be quite unwise to compel the district to accept an obnoxious 
person as an officer, because on a first ballot he happened to have more votes 
than either of two or three good men. 

The meeting may vote, as a little democracy managing its own aflairs, as 
many times as it pleases. It can adjourn, and still elect, for ten days. If no 
election is reached, the law provides two ways to fill the vacancy, until the next 
annual mecting comes round: first by the board, afterwards by the town clerk. 

We think it quite clear that the legislature had no reference to school districts, 
in section 102, chap. VII, R. 8. of 1858, or in section 75, R. 5. of 1878, The elec- 
tions referred to are “ all elections” discussed in the two chapters VII and VIII; 
all elections that must be by ballot; elections in which there would be no cer- 
tainty of reaching any result, unless the rule of plurality was recognized; but 
not elections in school districts. 

We have written enough probably for this time, on a dry subject; but as our 
teachers have to be examined in civil government, this discussion is not without 
its interest in that direction. 


A NUMBER OF THE SMALLER VILLAGES of the State are making arrangements 
to organize their graded schools under the Free High School law. It is found 
that the amendinents to this law passed at the last session of the Legislature, aid 
greatly in promoting this movement. Nearly all the schools which have oper- 
ated under the law from one to three years, ure in a vigorous and satisfactory 
condition. Healthful growth will be seen in all of them the coming year. A 
circular giving a history of the law in this State, the reasons for the maintenance 
of high schools, and comments on the provisionsof the law as it now stands, 
has been prepared by the State Superintendent, and will be soon issued, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





THe THREE PRONUNCIATIONS OF Latin. By M. M. Fisher, Professor of Latin 
in the University of Missouri. Second edition. Boston: New England Pub- 
lishing Company. Price $1.00, prepaid. 

In discussing this subject, the author shows first, that there is no such thing, 
really, as a “continental method;” that in the different European nations, the 
pronunciation of Latin yields to the analogies of the language spoken by each; 
and that the so-called “continental method” known in this country is a com- 
bination of foreign vowel sounds with consonants uttered almost always as in 
English. As for the Roman or Latin method, which is claimed to be the actual 
pronounciation of Cicero, Virgil and Horace, the author shows that it rests very 
largely on conjectuue; that the manner in which the ‘“ Romans themselves pro- 
nounced their tongue,” to use the words of Professor Thatcher, of Yale College, 
“ig not known, nor can it ever be known.” We have not space to give even a 
synopsis of the arguments, pro and con, both of which are presented, but think 
the Roman method is shown to have a very shadowy and uncertain basis. The 
author therefore declares in favor of the English method, thinking, with good 
reason we should say, that the time spent in unlearning the natural way of utter- 
ing Latin, and learning a new and artificial one, could be bestowed with very 
much more profit upon the language itself and its noble literature. The truth 
is, fashions appear in literature and education as well as in dress, one hardly 
knows how, which have nothing to recommend them, but which have their 
devotees, and their day, and then disappear. 

Manvats ror TeacueEers: No.1, The Cultivation of the Senses; No. 2, The 
Cultivation of the Memory; No.3, Of the Use of Words; No. 4,On Discip- 
line; No. 5, Ou Class Teaching. Philadelphia: Eldredge & Brother. 
These little 16 mo. volumes were prepared by eminent university men in 

England, distinguished also as teachers, at the request of the Literature Com- 

mittee of the National Educational Society. The publishers in this country 

have done a good service in reprinting them and putting them in easy reach of 

American teachers, for whose use they have been carefully revised. Intelligent 

teachers, who aspire to be something more than machines and _hirelings, will 

find them very suggestive. We call attention to the advertisement. 

THe ELEMENTS OF NaturAL Puttospny. By Edward J. Houston, Professor of 
Natural Philosophy, ete., in the Cectral High School, Philadelphia, and au- 
thor of “ Elements of Physical Geograpby,” etc. Philadelphia: Eldredge & 
Brother. 

This manual seems to be a well dijested compilation of the more important 
principles of physics, and well adapted for use in school. It is brought down 
to the more recent discoveries, and is written ina very agreeable style. Toeach 
subject is appended a convenient syllabus and questions for review. The book 
is very neatly printed and finely illustrated withal. 

A Manuva or Etymo.ocy. By A. C. Webb, author of The “ Mosel Etymology” 
“ Historical Companion,” ete. Philadelphia: Eldredge & Brother. 

We are glad to see the study of Etymology increasing. This book first pre 
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sents the prefixes and suflixes, then a large body of Latin and Greek derivatives, 
and then a key, which answers the purpose of a synopsis. Of course a knowl. 
edge of the Latin and Greek languages themselves, is far better than knowledge 
gained in this way, but it subserves a good purpose; and such a manual is con- 
venient even to the Latin and Greek student. It is only by the study of words 
as well as by much practice in composition, that precision in style is obtained, 

In this direction the book is a valuable aid. 

Mc’Gurrey’s Eciectic READERS. Five Numbers. Revised Edition. Cincin. 
nati and New York: Van A..twerp, Bragg & Co. 

These well known and highly popular readers need no commendation. This 
revised edition, while presenting some improvement on the instructional matter 
prefixed, and some new selections, retains ail the excellencies of the former 
series. The unexceptional and elevating character of McGuffey’s Readers, has 
always been a great recommendation to them. Itis desirable for pupils to learn 
to read well, but still more desirable that they imbibe correct principles, and 
learn good behavior. In this direction school readers may exert a powerful in- 
fluence. The influence of these readers is only for good. Another great merit ig 
that they do not soar beyond the comprehension of the children who use them. 
The books are elegantly printed and substantially bound, while the illustrations, 
a not unimportant feature of such books, are really superb. See advertisement, 
Tur YEAR Book or Epucation for 1879. New York: E. Steiger. 

This is the second annual supplement to the Cyclopedia of Education issued 
by Mr. Steiger, in 1877. It is somewhat similar in its plan to the annual supple- 
ment to the American Cyclopedia issued by D. Appleton & Co. Such a publi. 
cation isa sort of necessity. With the original Cyclopedia of Education and 
these supplements appearing annually, the teacher or other person who wishes 
to have a work of general reference on education at hand, and to keep himself 
informed in the matter of educational progress, is well supplied, if having ac- 
cess also to educational periodicals. The volume for this year has less of gen- 
eral discussion, and more statistical matter than that for 1878; but among the 
subjects freshly touched upon are Corporal Punishment, School Hygiene, In- 
dustrial Schools, Higher Education of Women, etc. It is intended to issue the 
volume for 1880 earlier in the year, and all parties interested are requested to 
furnish information — catalogues, circulars, reports, etc., at the earliest day pos- 
sible. The volume is quite valuable for those seeking information as to the 
sources for obtaining books, apparatus, etc. 

SuMMER-Savory, Gleaned from Rural Nooks. By Benj. F. Taylor, LL. D., Au- 
thor of the “ World on Wheels,” “ Between the Gates,” etc. Chicago: 8. C. 
Griggs & Co. Price, $1.00. 

The title of this book has an aromatic flavor that is found also in the contents, 
Dr. Taylor is an accomplished word-painter, and what he writes is always read- 
able. Underneath a lightness, and sometimes a quaintness of style, we see the 
man of thought and of close observation. Ina chapter entitled “Men of Grooves,” 
he hits off a class of teachers as well as others. ‘The most useless of stupidi- 
ties ” he says, “is the teacher who is a groove-runner; who has swallowed the 


text-books, without digesting them, and then feeds his pupils with the morsels.” 
Again: ‘“ There are four things which anybody can do: teach a school, drive a 
horse, edit a newspaper, and make a grammar.” But we recommend our read- 
ers to get the book and read for themselves. 
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Tur ORATOR’s MANvAL: With Selections for Declamation and Reading. By 
Geo. L. Raymond, M. A., Professor of Oratory in Williams College, Mass. 
Chicago: 8. C. Griggs & Co. Price, $1.50. 

The art of oratory is so important in this country that specialists in teaching 
it are a recognized want of the day, and our best institutions of learning are meet- 
ing it, This manual goes over the usual ground of instruction quite thoroughly, 
and presents some new suggestions, and is particularly full on the subject of 
gestures, showing their natural language. The book will be ve1y useful not 
only as a text-book, where one is wanted, but to teachers who need some guide 
also, to private learners. The selections are judicious and varied. Messrs. 
Griggs & Co. publish also Bacon’s Manual of Gesture. 





NOTES. 


THE scHoots of Jefferson county havean ex: | Tue citizens of Peshtigo have authorized 
hibit at their county fairthis month. It prom- their schoo! board to proceed at once to erect 
ises to be as attractive as the one presented a new school house. <A suitable site for it has 
last year. | been secured. 


Pror. GRAHAM writes from Manitowec, at 
the close of the institute at that place: ‘* The 
attendance has been large—136 enrolled. 
Good time.” 


Supr. Tnomas, oi Darlington, aud Ex-Supt. | 
Jane, of Shuilsburg, state that the institute 
recentiy held at the former place ig considered 
he best ever he'd in the county. 


Pror. H. D. Maxson, who assisted in con- 
ducting the institute at Clinton Junction, Rock 
county, writes: ‘I think that the session was, 
on the who'e, a successful one. There were 
several excellent scholars present.” 


J.T. MCCLEARY has been re-elected as the 
principal of the public schools at River Fails. 
He edits weekly a very readable column on 
Education in the ess of that place. 


Supr. MAHONEY, of Kenosha county, informs 
his teachers that a separate paper containing 
ten questions on Home Geography, will be 
submitted to them at the fall examinations. 


Pres. W. D. Parker, who had charge of the 
Institute at Hudsun, St. Croix Co., had 38 
members enro!led on the second day,and tound 
them much interested. We give a communi- 

Tue Pepin County Times and Courier states | cation from him elsewhere. 
that the institute at Durand, in that county, | 
opened with ** the largest and most intelligent 
body of teachers ever convened in the 
county.” Platteville, 413; Whitewater, 431; Oshkosh, 

Pres. Bascom, of the State University, and 639; and River Falls, 820; total, 1,803. The 
Prof. Rockwood, of the Whitewater Normal attendance the year previous was 1885. The 
School, deliver addresses at the Green County enroliment in the normal departments of 
Fair, to be held at Monroe, the third week in these schools, was last year 1,030, a few more 


Tue following was the attendance at the four 
State Norma! Schools last year, as we learn 
from the Walworth County Independent: 


September. than during the year before. The falling off 
Pror. D. H. Fert, who has taught very has been in the training department— 99 in all. 
successfully the public schoo) at Elkhorn for Tue Regents of the Normal Schools have en- 


several years, abandons teaching and takes up gaged Mies Wheat, of Leavenworth, Kansas, 
the legal profession. We regret tolose him | to take the position recently vacated by the 


from this work. resignation of Miss Roge Swart, of the Osh- 
H. H. WoopMaAnseEE, Esq., Superintendent kosh school. Miss Wheat is a graduate of 





of Oconto county, says: **We are having a Vassar College, and has been teaching for two 
very successful institute; the teachers are years in the Kansas State Normal School at 
warm jin praise of our conductors, and Iam Leavenworth. She is highly spoken of as @ 
pleased with their work.” teacher. 
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Tue InestiruTe at Jefferson enrolled sixty- 
two members, with an average attendance of 
forty-eight. 

Dvurine the third week in August, siateen 
Institutes, and during the last week twenty, 
were in operation in the State. 

Surv. LEE, of Taylor county, writes that the 
schools in his county are doing very finely. 
Five new districts have organized this year. 

Surt. RicumMonp writes in reference to the 
opening of the institute at Monroe, which con- 
tinues seven weeks; * Our Institute opens 
well, we have now one hundred and eighteen, 
and many more are coming.” 

Frank L. GREEN, of M‘lwaukee, who is a 
graduate of Amherst College, Mess., and who 
has had considerable expericnce in teaching, 
has been engaged as the principal of the public 
schools of Stevens Point. 

Miss FRANCISCA TULLOR, who has haa for 

several years the charge of the Primary De- 
partment in the Neillsville public schoo), has 
been epgazed thecoming year as the principal 
of the school at Sun Prairie. 
” Pror. A. O. Waicut, principal of the Fox 
Lake Seminary, sends out his circular for this 
year with the motto, ‘*Do you want a better 
Education?’’ Six teachers are employed, and 
the Fall term opens September 3d. ‘The course 
of study above the Preparatory Department 
extends through four years. 


Supt. Rosy, at the request of the Board of 
Education of La Crosse, has issued a notice in 
the English, German and Norwegian !an- 
guages, to the citizens of that city, calling 
their attention to the provisions of the com- 
pulsory education law which passed the legis- 
lature last winter, and which goes into effect 
September Ist. 


Tue Institute at Mauston, Juneau county, 
was attended by 104 members; 18 males and 
86 females. Average daily attendance was ‘1. 
The number of schcols in the county is 95. 
The Mauston Star says: 

* The Teachers’ Institute now in session in 
this village is the largest and most succesatul 
ever helu in this section of the state. Our 
County Superintendent, J. W. WicurMman, 
Esq., has earnea and deserves great commen- 
dation for his untiring efforts to accomplish 
this result. Whe in-tructors gent out by the 
board of Normal Regents to conduct the ex- 
ercises at this Institute, are the well known, 
competent teachers, J. Q. Emery, Principal of 
the school at Fort Atkinson, and W.S. Joun- 
son, of the Whitewater Norms] School. Bet- 
ter, or more efficient men could not heve been 
chosen. 

Over one handred students are in at- 
tendance. Of this number eighty-five hold 
teacher's certificates, aud seventy-five are 





actual teachers. 
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Tus Jndependent, published at Brodhead, 
says, in reference to the High School of that 
place: 

We do not claim that our High School should 
b2 made in any sense arival of the University, 
the College, or the Normal School; but the 
State University and most of our colleges 
maintain Preparatory Departments, the work 
of which might better be done inthe High 
Schools, provided such schools, properly 
equipped for their work, could be found in 
suflicient numbers. Moreover, we speak ad- 
visedly when we say that much of the work 
done in our State Normal Schools can be as 
well done in good High Schoois. 


IN alate number of the New England Jour- 
nal of Education, Prof. B. M. Reynolds pub- 
Jishes an article on the Teachers’ Institutes in 
this state. Among other points, he presents 
the following: 

“The institutes are becoming the centers of 
influence and of earnest thought. They are 
conducted with nearly as good order and gys- 
tem as well regulated schools. They are be- 
coming a powerful ageney iu the education of 
the rising generation, and the dissemination 
of knowledge. They supplement the work of our 
four excellent Normal Schoo xs, and with these 
schools are training up a band of int igent, 
active, faithful acd efilcient teachers. In these 
institutes, methods of instrucuon, and meth- 
ods of government, as well as the philosophy 
of education, are expounded; professional 
books are brought to the notice of the teach- 
ers, and educational magezines are recom- 
mended. By a'l these means a most powerfal 
influence is brought to bear, and its good re- 
sults are becoming every year more and more 
apparent. 


Tur Northwestern, at Oshkosh, contains the 
following sensible article on Reform in Spell- 
ing; 

‘*Mr. Edward McPhergon is quoted as say- 
ing that there are hardly five _ cent. of the 
graduates of the col!eges of this country who 
are good spellers. And yet these men have 
wasted years of their life in trying to master 
the absurdities of Eaglish orthography. We 
beheve this was’e of time in schools may fairly 
account for our slow progress in real knowl- 
edge. All our normal schools, colleges, com- 
mon schools, dictionaries, instead of trying to 
improve and simplify the spelling of the lan- 
guage. are devoted to perpetuating our out- 
rageons and unreasonable system of spelling. 
Were every man allowed to spell according to 
sound, in the general confusion there would 
be some hope and chance for progress. We 
do not spell as onr ancestors did, and there is 
no rexson why our posterity should spell as ab- 
surdly as we do. There can be no general : pset- 
ting of methoda, but there can be a gradual 
lopp'ng ot of useless letters and a gradual ap- 
proach to a universal system of representing 
sounds by forms. Perhaps che printers, who 
betore the age of dictionaries dictated the or- 
thography ofthe language, ought tu take a Jead- 
ing part in the movement. Their suggestions 
would be practical, and could be extended to 
correcting the foolish methods of dividing 
words and spacing out lines. The present 
system !s ridiculons and expensive. By a sen- 
sible system, nearly double the mutter might 
be concentrated in the space now ueed in books 
and newspapers.” 











NOTES. 


THE first institute held this summer and 
fall was opened at Boscobel, Grant Co., and 
continued twoweeks. The attendance was 67, 
and averaged daily 58.6. O/ these, 44 had at- 
tended High Schools. The average experience 
in teachiag has been about 31 months. 

Miss Lizzie J. Curtiss. formerly the teacher 
of the primary department of the River Falls 
Normal School, and Jast yeur a teacher in the 
public schools of that place, has been appoint- 
ed Matron of the Wisconsin Institution for the 
Education of the Blind, located at Janesville. 

THE Wasbington County Institute at West 
Bend had an attendance of 48 teachers. Of 
these 31 had previously received instruction in 
our institutet, and 26 had attended high 
schoul, and 7 normal schools. The average 
experience in teaching has been elightly over 
25 months. 

Supt. Parsons in a circular to the ofticers of 
the school districts of Kichland ceunty, says 
in reference to the compulsory educat on law, 
“This law should be ttoroughly explained at 
your annual meetings, and an honest etlort 
should be made totest ‘ts bdenetits. Every 
child should be educated, and that makes the 
law just.” 

THE ABLE ADDREss Of Hon. George B. Smith, 
of Medi-on, on ** The Early History of Wiscon- 
sin,’ delivered July 16th last, before the State 
Pioneer Association, aud the surviving mem- 
bers of the State Constitutional Conventions, 
has teen published in pamphlet form. Many 
of our teachers would tind it a very useful doc- 
umeut. 

A couNTY superintendent writes: ‘‘ Our 
teacher does too much sparking,’ is not an 
uncommon complaint that reaches us, That 
occupation is necessary, but the * party of the 
second part,” should not ruin the school 
work of ** party of the first part,’ even if pa- 
tience needs stretching to its utmost tension 
for two or three months. 

Supt. Baken, of Pierce Co., remarks in the 
River Fails /ourncl, that eome teachers have 
said pupils will molest plants and flowers 
placed in the school room windows. ‘* We 
have yet to learn,” he continues, “that they 
have dune so in a single instance. They are 
civilizers, and the custom is accomplished in 
Pierce couaty. Picturesin the school room 
are also beneficial in the same line. Appeal 
tothe higher faculties in human nature and 
the lower ones will cease to be 
teachers could give the intellectus , moral, or 
even esthetic capabilities, work under high 
pressure, quarreling, vulgarity, ete., would 
not appear during schou! hours.” 
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THE INSTITUTE AT Hupson, St. Croix county, 
enrolled 42 members; at Spring Green, Sauk 
county, 51 members; at West Bend, Washing- 
ton county, 48 members; at Darlington, La 
Fayette county, 82 members; at Baraboo, Sauk 
county, 101 members; and at Watertown, 
joint between Dodge and Jeilerson counties, 
132 members. 


Pror. L. D. HARVEY writes from the Oconto 
Institute as follows: “It seems to me that ifa 
manual of work can be prepared to accompany 
the course of atady for un graded schools, going 
into details and giving specific instruction as 
to methods and amount of work to be taken 
upin a given time, that it would do much 
toward muking the scheme asuccess. What 
do you think of the suggestion?” 


Prof. R. J. Porrer, who has taught the High 
School at Sextonville, Richland county, for 
some time takes the charge, the coming year, 
of the High School of Avoca; and Mr. E. E. 
Fow.Ler conducts the former school in his 
place. ‘The school board state, ‘To say that 
the excellent reputation which thts schoo! has 
gained in the past will be maintained in the 
tu'ure, is sufficient guaranty that good wak 
wll be done.” 


Tue Piver Falls Press siys, in reference to 
the fail term of the Normal School at that 
place: 

“Tbe School opens under more favorable 
ausp ces than ever before. The model grades 
are ali full, and a large number of pupils seek- 
ing edmission were disappointed ‘The pre- 
paratory department of the Normal is well 
filled, and over two bundred students have 
reportei for the Normal proper, with new 
ones arriving on every train. The outlook for 
the school ts very flattering.” 


Tue members of the Dunn County Institute 
adopted at the close of their session the fol- 
lowing resolutions, expressive of the work 
done by Prof. 1 N. Stewart, asd Supt. M.S 
Frawley, the conductors of the Institute: 


* Resolved, That we especiaily approve of 
the Lnstitute just held at this place. It has 
fully met our «expectations and bas our entire 
approval. We go from it feeling that we have 
been richly repa'd for our expenditure of time 
and money. Our memories have been re- 
freshed, our intellects sharpened, our mental 
Vision broadened and our knowledge not a lit- 
tle increas d. The Institute bas been espece 
ially helpful in presenung abriiged methods 
of wo'k and obj-ct lessons; and in opeuing 
rich mives of Knowledge and thought tor fu- 
ture working. 


Resolved, That we return our sincere thanks 
to the conductors tor the gentlemanly and 
scholarly w nner in which their work hus 


he-ncone. Weare glad they came among Us. 
We shail be glad to welcome toem egain. We 
bid them God speed in their work — their la- 
bor of love to the ignorant of the State. 
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NEARLY every country superintendent in 
the state can say with one in Iowa: ‘ There 
are a few school-grounds in this county that 
are protected by fine large trees. We hope to 
see shade trees flourishing in &!l the school 
grounds. Traveling along any line of railroad, 
one may point out every school house within 
the range of his vision; the main indication is 
the lonesome and desolate surroundings. This 
is not as it should be. Let the place in which 
children must spend the greater part of their 
young lives be pleasant, cheerful, and com- 
fortable.” 


Woop county furnishes an educational ex- 
hibit at its Fair the firat week in September. 
The county superintendent, G. L. Williams, 
issued a Circular last May to the teachers, in- 
structing them in reference to the preparation 
ofthe pupils’ work in their school for this 
Fair. This work covers penmanship, ge- 
ography, arithmetic, eseays on assigned sub- 
jects, and collections of woods, minerals, 
insects, botanical specimens, and birds and 
animals of the county. Thursday afternoon 
of the Fair will be devoted tu school work. 
reading, essays and speeches. 


Scupr. RaATHBUN has issued avery fall cir- 
cular addressed co the school oflicers of Buf- 
falo county. It bears date of August 9th, and 
discusses such subjects as Building New 
School Houses, Repairing Old School Houses, 
The School House Grounds, ‘he School Year, 
Hiring of Teachers, The Journal of Educa- 
tion, and Compulsory Education. Undér the 
last topic, in referring to the !aw enacted last 
winter, he says: 

“T hope you will perform the duty imposed 
upon you, in good faith, and give the law a 
fair trial. Compulsory education is being in- 
dorsed by the leading educators tn this coun- 
try. Its spirit isin full accurdance with our 
American system of government. You are 
compelled to pay taxes to educate your neigh- 
bor’s children; ought not your neizkbor to be 
compelled to have his children educated, if he 
will not do it without compulsion ¥ Carefully 
scrutinize every excuse offered, and see that 
there is absent from the school no cbild who 
is legally required to be present.” 


Pror. Terry, of Mineral Point, in a recent 
number of the Jowa County Democrat, in re- 
spect to onr institutes, says, among other 
things: 

**Another important feature of the institute 
Is the aid it affurds to inexperienced teachere. 
The perplexities that beset the youthful 
teacher receive particular attention, and the 
instructions given will, if heeded, go far to- 
ward their removal. The theory and practice 
of teaching has received the close study of 
sume of the best minds fur years past; and 
result ig tnat some practices heretofore in 
vogue in the schools have been discarded, and 
others, not dreamed ol yers ago, have been in- 
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troduced. Itisa part of the object sought in 
the mstitute to present to the teacher who hag 
had jimited opportunities for preparation, 
romething of what the best thought has 
reached tn regard to methods in the school 
room; enough, at least, to make such a one an 
earnest inquirer atter the best principles and 
practices known to his profession.” 


Av the meeting of the National Educattona 
Association at Philadelphia, the last week in 
July, Prof. McLouth, of Michigan, read a 
paper entitled ‘*A Contribution to the Ques- 
tion of Professional Instruction in our Normal 
Schools.” A contributor says in regard to the 
paper: 

“The Michigan Normal School has entered 
upon a new departure, in thet it has provided 
and is now carrying out three distinct courses 
of professional insiruction for teachers, an- 
swering to the three principal graves, in our 
system of public schools. The detai!s of these 
courses were succinctly given, and the results 
of the first year’s experiment were narrated, 
Of course there was opposition to this innova- 
lion; but that served to make the discussion 
all the more pointed and apicy. The results of 
the plan will be awaited with interest by all 
who believe that Our normal schools should 
become what they were designed to become, 
nurseries for teachers rather than mere 
academical institutions, duplicating the work 
of the graded and high schools.” 


THE Telegraph says: Our city 
tchoois will probably commence the first part 
of September, we hope under favorable pros- 
pects of success, and with an efficient corps of 
teachers. Kenosha schoois have been the first 
in the State, and stood abead in the hizh grade 
Good teachers have been educated in oar 
schools, and supp'ied other localities which 
have been benefited directly from Kenosha, 
A large number of our students are occupying 
important positions in Chicago as Principals 
and suboriinate teachers. We hope and be- 
lieve our present board of edacatien will do 
all in their power to bring back our schools to 
the high standard they once had. Let the 
board demand that each and all the teachers 
shall come up to the standard of qualified and 
successful teachers, or be discharged. Keep 
no teacher from sympathy, nune unless they 
are qualified. Poor teachers have been kept 
in school on the ground that they were in need 
of the pay. Such a consideration should not 
be taken into account; only those who have 
been examined and have a certificate of quali- 
ficat:oncan nter into a contrtac for teacingeh 


Kenosha 


Supt. Ricxorr, of Cleveland, Ohio, pre 
sented a paper on “A Readjustment of Com- 
mon School Studies Necessary,’’ at the Na- 
tional Asgociation at Philadelphia. It is 
represented as atimely discussion of a most 
important topic. It struck a blow which will 
lead, it is said, toa reform in the now over- 
loaded courses in our public schools. 








NOTES. 


Miss CLARA Wricut, of Beloit, daughter of 
‘T, L, Wricut, the superintendent of the pub- 
lic schools of that city, takes charge of the 
primary department of the Whitewater Nor- 
mal School. She is represented as possessing 
excellent qualifications for the position. 


Supt. WALKER, of Manitowce county, in a 
recent circular, publishes the folowing: 


** The attention of district officers and others 
interested. 1s directed to chapter 121, laws of 
1879, entitled ** An act to secure to children 
the benefits of an elementary education.” 
This act requires parents and persons having 
the charge of any chi'd or children between the 
ages of seven and fifteen, to send such child 
or children for at least tweive weeks in each 
school year, to school. The duty of school 
boards, and the penalties for violation of the 
Jaw are plainly Jaid down in this act.” 


Surr. Ratneun closes his circular to schoo 
officers of his county with these excellent sug- 
gestions: 


“I submit these mattereto you, and through 
you to the people ot your respective districts, 
and ask for them careful consideration. I 
have no doubt that five-sixths of the voters 
will say: “It takes money; times are hard, 
and our people are in debt.’ I know that it 
takes money; I kaow that times are hard; [ 
know that people are in debt; bat when do 
yon expect times to be better’ When do you 
expect your pcople to be out of dent? If bet- 
ter times anda debtless people are waited for 
before school improvements take place I fear 
that the present schvol buildings, just as they 
are (‘‘ naturai wear and tear’’ incinded) must 
be used by several generations yet to come. 
Much may be done in the way of improvement 
with very little money if attention is only 
given to the matter. In order to have our 
schools bring in full returns they must have 
constant and careful attention. A duty 1s im- 
posed upon district officers which shou'd be 
honestly performed. ‘lo properly educate the 
children of this country is a task of the great- 
est responsibility: those who are?’ performing 
it should bave every aid and encouragement 
possible, whether it be in shape of liberal pay, 
encouraging words, or neat and commodious 
rooms iu which to work. The results of their 
labors can not be estimated in gold and silver. 
No one can vive a teacher greater ald than an 
honest, conscientious district officer. He 
knows the peculiarities of the people and pu- 
pils of his district, and a few words of friendly 
advice to ateacher at the opening of or during 
aterm of school will de a great dea) toward 
making the schcol a success. 


WILL BE PUBLISHED ABOUT FIRST OF 
SEPPEMBER. 


PHONLOGY AND ORTHOEPY, 


™ Anelemet try!Treatise on PRONUNCIATION for 
the use of Teachers and Schools. By Prof. A. 
Satispury, A. M., Conductor of Teachers’{In- 
stitutes and Teacher-ot Reading in the White- 
water Normal School, Wiscousin. Price, 50 
cents, 
Wm. J. PARK & CO., Publishers, 
Madison, Wis. 
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Pror. Daviés retains the principalship of 
the Lancaster schools. Miss Mary Robbins, 
a graduate of the Platteville Normal School, is 
engaged as aseistant, and Miss Emma Watkins 
will have charge of the primary department. 


Pror. Dz Morte, of the Deaf and Dumb In- 
stitute at Delavan, and Pres. Gillette, of a 
similar institute at Jacksonville, lilinois, were 
on board the propeller which sprung aleak off 
the harbor of Manitowoc last month, and was 
able, with great difficulty, to reach the shore. 
They both were making a pleasure trip to 
Lake Superior. 


THE LEADING C ‘i i 
: EADING CITIZENS of Green county, who 

appreciate how valuable have been tne ger- 
vices of Prof. T.C, Richmond, the county su- 
perictendent for several years, are very loth for 
him to leave the vosition and become princi- 
pal of the Brodhead public school. A portion 
of them have vainly solicited the school board 
of that place to dissolve their comtracy with 
Prof. Richmond, and thus -ermit him to con- 
tinue in his present work, 

A dispatch from Manitowoc, Aug. 26th, to 
the Chicago Times, contains the following: 

“The closing exercises of the Teachers’ in- 
stitute took place at the high-school building 
last evening. It was the most successful in- 
stitute ever held here, and was at once a credit 
to its conductor, Prof. Graham, and to the 
county. Upward of one hundred and thirty 
teachers have been in attendance. The exer- 
cises last evening closed with a deba'e upon 
the relative merits of the constitution of the 
United States and of England. participated in 
by Hon. Michael Kirwan, and John Nagle, 
editor of The Pilot, on the part of England, 
and L. J. Nash, an attorney, and Prof. J. P. 
Briggs, principal of the high school. on the 
part of the United States. Messrs. Kirwan, 
Nash, and Nagle were all formerly prom nent 
educators of this county. The debate was 
able throughout, aud was highly interesting 
and instructive. After the exercises Superin- 
tendent Walker was presented with a set of 
beautiful books and a fine upholstered arm 
chair by the teachers im attendance, the pre- 
sentation speech being made by Miss Hattie 
Boon, in a very happy manner. Prof. Graham 
also, was presented with a besutiful silver 
water pitcher, as a mark of appreciation and 
—, rhe annual examinations commenced 
to-duy. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 
Elecution and Oratory 


1416 and 1418 Chestnut St., Philadel- 
phia. Courre in Elecntion. Course in Ora- 
tory. For Public Sneakers, Readers, Teach- 
ers, and the general student ef higher English. 
Particular attention to Conversational Cul- 
ture. Specialists mallthe department. Fall 
term opens Sept. 29th. §2¥°70-page catalogue 
on application. 

J. W. SHOEMAKER, A. M., President. 














GRANTS TOUR. 
AROUND THE WORLD. 


A complete record of the Journey of General 
U.S. Grant, through England, Ireland, Scot- 
land, Fiance, Spain, Germany, Ausinia, Italy, 
Belgium, Sw: zerland, Russia, Egypt, India, 
Ch.na and J«pon, with a graphic description 
ot the places visited, manners and customs of 
the countries, int-resting incidents, enthusi- 
aatic ovations by Emperors, Kings, and the 
people of all climes. sure success to all who 
take hold; wiil positively outsell all books. 

ea a ome 
AGENTS WANTED, 
To sell this, the cheapest, the best, and the 
only authentic ow-priced book on the subject. 
600 pages. Price $2 50. Address 
ORSHEE & McMAKIN, 
188 Weer Firtn St., CINCINNALT, 0. 


A TEACHER 


Of Greek, Latin, German, ete. 
wishes to make anengagement. Has a testi- 
monial of qualificsticn from the President of 
Michigan University, ete. 
Address, 
GEO. HEMPEL, 
Whitewater, Wis. 


TEACHERS READ THIS. 


The Teacher's Examiner, 


Giving a general review of the Common a 
High Schoo! Studies, in a work consisting of 
over three hurdred und sixty p.ges, nest ly 
printed and elegantly bound, and is very valu- 
able for Teachers, or Sindents who are pre- 
psring themselves to teach; asking from two 
to five hundred of the most impertant ques- 
tions on exch branch of study, and answering 
each question that itasks. The Examiner is 
a work that should bein the hards of every 
Teacher throughout the state. While the book 
is enpeciaily edupted *o the use of teachers, 
the profess onal and business man will fird tt 
a ready book of reterence, containing in con- 
cise form much that is useful and valuable. 

Mrs. Amy HovGn has the sole agency for 
Madison, Wis. 


THE TEACHER’S EXAMINER 
will be sent to any address, prepaid, on re- 
ceipt of $1.75. 

Agents are now wanted in every state and 
coun'y in the Union, to introduce this fast sell- 

ing book. 

Address - commnnications to 

BERT HENRY THOMPSON, 
Or canes, Fiptar & CHAMBERS 
Davenpor', lowa. 


A FINISHED THE NEW ENGLAND 
Conservatory, Boston, 

MUSICAL employing 75 eminent 
professors, has a repu- 

EDUCATION tation unequalled tor 
* furnishing ® complete 

musical education at merely nominal rates, 
combined with RARE collateral advantages. 


For * specus address E. Tourjee, Music 
Hal), Boston, Mags. 


OUR NEW BOOKS, 


THE ELEMENTS OF NATURAL 
PHILUSOVPHY. By Prof. E. J. Hou STON, 
author of Houston’s Physical Geography, 
Price, $1.25; for examination, 85 cents. 

E14SY LESSONS IN NATURAL PHI- 
LOSOPHY, For Chidren. By Prot. E 
J. Houston. Price, 50 cents. For exami- 
nation, 30 cents, ; 


A MANUAL Or 1 ETY MOLOGY, By 


A. C. WEBB, ——- the Model Etymology, 
etc. Price, $1, OU; for examination, 65 cents. ) 


MODERN TEXT-BOOK. 
oe STON’S PHYSICAL GEOGRA- 
PHY. Yo examine it 18 to introduce it, 
Price, $1.50; fer examination, $1.05. 


MANUALS FOR TEACHERS. 


No.1. The Cultivation of the Senses.. 50 cts. 
No.2 The Cultivation of the Memory, 50 © 
No.3. On the Use of Words. nsennseun 50 sx 
No 4. On Discipline... seecercees 50 * 
No.5. On Class Tea Hang « Reset cbkates. Oe 


TH . myn yD ! ’ 
E TEACHE! 

4 AL 4 ly 

A Month'y Educational Journal, devoted to the 
in'erests of Teachers, Schoois, and the Cause 
of Education in general. Price, 50 cents per 
annum. Specimen copy sent free. 


> 


(send for ourCatalogue. Please address 
ELDREDGE & BRO.. 


17, North Seventh St.. a 


a beans CyeLopEoiA, , 


Complete in one volume. Brought 
down to 1879. 


Containing 10 new double page 
Maps, 800 Illustrations, and 
treating upon 35,000 dif- 
ferent Subjects, 


A new work admirably adapted tothe wants 
ot Teachers and Studeots, and indispensable 
in the family library as a cheap book for gen- 
eral reference. Seld only by stbscription. 
Good efficient agents wanted to seil itin every 
county in W setae” Address 

. L. BUSHNELL, 
Bloomimgton, [l., 
State Agent for Wisconsin. 
C. R. BRODIX, Gen’). Agent, 
Bloomington, Ill. 











JUST PUBLISHED. 


No. 1. Exercise and Training. 
¢ 2. Alcohol — Its Use and Abuse. 
“ 3. The House and Its Surroundings. 
“ 4. Premature Death. Its Promotion and Prevention. 


To be followed by other numbers on kindred subjects. 


Any of the above will be sent post paid on receipt of 40 cents. 


Address 
D. APPLETON & CO., 
No. 61, Washington St., Chicago. 


; JUST ‘PUBLISHED: 
A VALUABLE WORK FOR TEACHERS, 
Principles and Practice of Teaching. 


By JAMES JOHONNOT. 


“In this book the author has endeavored to examine education from the 
standpoint of modern thought, and to contribute something to the solution o- 
the problems that are forcing themselves upon the attention of educators.” — 
Extract from Preface. 

The scope and character of the work will be indicated by its contents, as fol- 
lows: I. What is Education? II. The Mental Powers: their Order of Develop 
ment, and the Methods most conducive to Nermal Growth. III. Objective 
Teaching: its Methods, Aims, and Principles. IV. Subjective teaching: its 
Aims, and Place in the Course of Instruction. V. Object-Lessons: their Value 
and Limitations. VI. Relative Value of the Different Studies in a Course of 
Instruction. VII. Pestalozzi, and his Contributions to Educational Science. 
VIIL. Froebel and the Kindergarten. IX. Agassiz: and Science in its Relation 
to Teaching. X. Contrasted Systems of Education. XI. Physical Culture. 
XII. esthetic Culture. XIII. Moral Culture. XIV. A Course of Study. 
XV. Country Schools. 

Price, $1.50, post-paid. Reduction to Clubs, ae follows: Three copies, $1.00; six copies, $7.50; 
twelve copies, $12.00. Sent by express to one address. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 61 Washington St., Chicago, 








McGuliey’s Revised Readers, 


The long continued popularity of McGurrry’s Reapers is sufficient 
evidence of the positive merits of the books. 

In revising them the aim has been to preserve unimpaired all the 
essential characteristics of the series as received from the hands of the 
learned author, the late Dr. Wu. H. McGurrry, D.D., LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of Mental and Moral Philosophy in the University of Virginia. 

Among the advantages gained by the revision the following may be 
enumerated: 


Adaptatation to more modern methods of teaching reading — notably 
m "Phonic Method, the Word Metkod, or a union of these “methods. The most 
familiar and popular system of diacritical marks is brought into consistent use. 

2. Every word used in the First, Second, and one-half of the Third Reader, 
when first introduced is placed at the head of the lesson in which it occurs, to 
be learned before the lesson is read, 

3. Carefully engraved script lessons are introduced. 

4. The gradation of ti-e series, and of the different books of the series, has 
been carefully adjusted to meet the requirements of the schools of to-day. 

5. A substantial increase has been made in the amount of matter in the series. 

6. The additional reading matter, and the substitution of new lessons when 
they seemcd manifest improvements on those formerly used,has given opportunity 
for the intreduction of selections from the writings of the best modern Ameri- 
~ and English authors. 

. The illustrations, increased to double the number in former editions, 
ane drawn and engraved expressly for these Readers by the foremost artists in 
the country. Many of them will serve admirably as the basis for‘oral lessons in 
language. 

No collection of engravings of equal artistic merit has ever before been presented 
in @ series of school tert-hooks. 

» 8. The tvpography, printing and binding are materially improved in efliciency 
and attractiveness. 

The credit of the revision is almost wholly due the many triends of McGurrery’s 
READERS — eminent teachers and scholars — who have contributed suggestions 
and criticisms gained from their daily work in the school-room. 


P R j Cc E S. Exchange, eee Regular, 


McGuffey’s Revised First Eclectic Reader ....  .10 .13 .16 
McGuffey’s Revised Second Eclectic Read-r...  .18 25 .30 
McGuffey’s Revised Third Eclectic Reader... .25 .35 .42 
McGuftey’s Revised Fourth Eclectic Reader...  .30 42 .50 
McGuffey’s Revised Fifth Eclectic Reader....  .43 . 60 72 


“McGuffey’s New Eclectic Readers,” as heretofore published, will 
be continued in publication. 

y==~ Parties ordering will please specify if they wish McGuffey’s 
Revised Readers. 


Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co,, Publishers, 
CINCINNATI AND NEW YORK. 








